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WILL POPE FRANCIS BREAK THE CHURCH? 

In May, Ross Douthat wrote that the new pope stirs 
high hopes among liberal Catholics and intense 
uncertainty among conservatives. Francis’s “moves 
and choices,” Douthat said, “have generated a 
revolutionary atmosphere around Catholicism.” 


Mr. Douthat asks whether 
Pope Francis will break the 
Church. How? By publicly and 
unambiguously challenging 
the historically unprecedented 
unequal distribution of 
income and wealth? Perhaps 
Francis interprets the teach- 
ings of lesus to be different 
from the “winner take all” 
creed of conservatives like 
Mr. Douthat. Perhaps Francis 
abhors deprivation, and the 
starvation of millions of 
those he has been charged 
with shepherding. 

Mr. Douthat wants lesus to 
be a conservative. He wants 
this pope to be a conserva- 
tive. We get that. At this stage 
in the game, one can safely 
assume even lesus under- 
stands that conservatives hope 
to monopolize his “brand.” 
The intentions of this pope 


may be much less complex 
than Mr. Douthat makes them 
out to be. It may simply be that 
this pope has a big, inclusive 
heart and an uncompromising 
conscience. 

Michael G. Thomas 

Sawyer, Mich. 

Ross Douthat s essay 
contained not a word about 
Pope Francis’s position on 
climate change, a most impor- 
tant threat to our planet that 
Francis could help solve by the 
simple expedient of reversing 
the Vatican’s 1968 condemna- 
tion of contraception. 

That mistaken ban has 
contributed enormously to 
the overpopulation that is 
driving climate change. 
Removing the ban would 
reduce the abortion rate, 
save the lives and health of 


countless women, and improve 
life for millions of children. 

Edd Doerr 

President, 

Americans for Religious Liberty 
Silver Spring, Md. 


SOLVING THE RIDDLE OF 
NEAR-DEATH EXPERIENCES 

In April, Gideon Lichfield 
delved into what near-death 
experiences, orNDEs, might 
tell us about the nature of 
consciousness, 

Gideon Lichfield’s article on 
near- death experiences is 
the most comprehensive and 
balanced overview of this 
topic I have read. But it did not 
consider the role of memory. 
The formation of long-term 
memories is readily disrupted 
even in a fully normal, awake 
brain. Simple distractions are 
enough to erase what is on our 
mental scratch pad and prevent 
it from being consolidated for 
later recall. I am not aware of 
any research showing that 
memory can be formed under 
anesthesia, much less in a brain 
that is “dead.” 

Any mental experience is 
carried and expressed by way 
of nerve-impulse patterns in 
the brain. While these patterns 
are playing in real time, the 
experience is held in tempo- 
rary working memory. If these 
electrical-activity patterns are 
shut down for any reason (deep 
anesthesia, cold, lack of blood 
supply, anoxia, electroshock, 
etc.), experiences cannot be 
shown as impulse-pattern 
representations. Thus, such 
experiences cannot exist as 


temporary working memory, 
much less as memory that can 
be recalled days later. 

The 2013 report of an elec- 
trical spike in rats’ brains when 
their hearts were stopped 
reminds me of the study loe 
Mikeska and I published 40 
years ago. We noted that 
when a lab rat is decapitated 
(shutting off the flow of blood 
and oxygen to the brain), 
the EEG shows a massive 
discharge of long-duration 
(ultraslow-frequency) wave 
forms, followed by flatlining. 
Such a shift may occur during 
humans’ near-death experi- 
ences, but it is never looked 
for, because clinical EEG 
amplifiers are set to Alter 
out such low-frequency 
wave forms. 

W. R. Klemm 

Senior Professor of Neuroscience, 
Texas A&M University 
College Station-Bryan, Texas 

Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the soul or 
mind actually does leave the 
body and float high above, as 
NDErs claim, how does it see 
and hear? There are no sounds 
in the real world for the soul to 
pick up; there are only sound 
waves. It is our ears that turn 
sound waves into sounds. 
Neither is there any imagery 
or color. The lens in the eye 
focuses light and creates an 
image, and the cone cells in 
the retina turn colorless wave- 
lengths of light into colors. 
Without eyes and ears, the 
free-flying soul is as dark and 
silent as the mind of a person 
who has gone blind and deaf 
The only imagery available 
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would be memories from the 
past, real or fantasized— the 
stuff that dreams are made of 
And that is probably where 
the truth is to be found. In this 
regard, it would be instruc- 
tive to know whether NDErs 
were strong religious believers 
before their experience— that 
is, whether their mind was 
already “preloaded” with 
vivid imagery that matched 
their near-death experience. 
Furthermore, even if their 
mind did in fact leave their 
body and experience intense 
happiness, bright lights, and 
the other sensations reported, 
the logical leap from these 
“facts” to the frequent religious 
interpretations is enormous. 
The fact that many NDErs 
hurry to take the leap suggests 
that there may be more to 
their stories than scientific 
objectivity. 

JanStengren 

Hillsboro, Ore. 

GIDEON LICHFIELD REPLIES: 

My article did not address the 
question of how NDE memories 
might differ from other memories 
(something Mitch Liester, a 
psychiatrist mentioned in the 
article, is currently working on). 
Rather than doing a detailed 
review of the many materialist 
hypotheses about what’s “really” 
going on during NDEs, which has 
been done elsewhere, I wanted to 
focus on the science/spiritualism 
boundary: how spiritually 
minded doctors are trying to 
probe that boundary, and why 
most NDErs and scientists are on 
opposite sides of it. 

Erom a materialist point of 
view, the debate about how a 
disembodied mind could see 
and hear is ludicrous, but so is 
the very idea of a disembodied 
mind, which makes the debate 
somewhat moot. 


Quite a lot of NDErs weren’t 
religious believers before they had 
their experience, or at least claim 
not to have been. Could they have 
had some sort ofpredisposition 
to religious (or other spiritual) 
beliefs that they hadn’t previously 
expressed? Perhaps, but there’s 
no way of telling. It’s worth noting 
that some religious NDErs move 
away from their religion after 
the experience, because it can 
lead them to develop spiritual 
beliefs that conflict with their 
credos. 


WHEN TERROR REIGNS 

In May, David A. Bell reviewed 
two new histories about the 
French Revolution, including 
The Coming of the Terror 
in the French Revolution, 
by Timothy Tackett, which 
examines the power of fear in 
driving the uprising. Bell wrote 
that in Tackett’s view, “the 
perpetrators of the Reign 
of Terror . . . had terrors of 
their own.” 

David A. Bell, in criticiz- 
ing Timothy Tackett s The 
Coming of the Terror in the 
Erench Revolution, compares 
the use of terror in the French 
Revolution to the use of 
terror-inspiring language in 
the American Revolution. 

He cites incendiary language 
in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as an example. 

This raises an unasked, and 
almost unthought- of, ques- 
tion: What if our tone of terror 
had been tamped down and 
we hadn’t had a revolution? 
What would have happened? 

In a short period of time, our 
growth, strength, and distance 
would have solved the most 
egregious problems we had 
with the mother country, much 
like a child reaching the age 


5. One hundred years from 
now, the person sitting 
next to you will not be 
thumbing a small, handheld 
screen, nor will he or she 
ever pull out a throbbing 
cellphone. That person 
will have a nanochip brain 
implant, and will be able 
to maintain an engaged 
expression, as if paying you 
undivided attention. 

— John S. Harris 

4. It will be unthinkable 
that euthanasia and assisted 
suicide were almost 
universally illegal. 

— Barbara Bertagnolli 


of majority and becoming 
independent for all intents and 
purposes. 

The United Kingdom 
passed an anti-slave -trading 
act in 1807, and completely 
outlawed the practice in 
1833. This could very well 
have paved a reasonable 
and rational road to ending 
slavery in America without 
“the recent unpleasantness” 
of brother slaying brother 
to the tune of hundreds of 
thousands killed. 

We would, of course, 
have our own democratic 
government, but would still 
be connected to the United 
Kingdom, as Canada is. Would 
Germany have attacked 
England during World 
War I if America had been 


3. Modern factory-farming 
techniques. People are going 
to look back at the way we treat 
animals on factory farms the 
same way we now view people 
abusing puppies. It is (and will 
be) a stain on this generation. 

— Gearoid McMahon 


2. Cursive handwriting 

will be an obsolete and 
unthinkable art. 

— Fenesha Hubbard 


1. Self-operating a 4,000- 
pound motor vehicle at 80 
miles an hour, surrounded by 
other humans doing the same. 

— Tim Gusweiler 


unquestionably England’s ally 
from the start? If World War I 
had not occurred, would World 
War II have happened? 

Just some thoughts to 
consider when pondering 
the results of spreading 
terror today. 

Frank G.Crotty 

Naples, Fla. 


CORRECTION 

“The Mystery of Columba 
Bush,” by Hanna Rosin (June), 
stated that George H. W. Bush 
was the vice president in 1979. 
Bush took office in 1981. 
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Companies like Schlafly Beer rely on Siemens hardware 


and software to reinvent manufacturing. 



A new era of manufacturing has dawned, one where 
manufacturers in every industry are relying on a highly 
skilled workforce and intelligent hardware and software to 
produce more complex products more efficiently than ever 
before. And they're turning to Siemens to get it done. 

In St. Louis, Schlafly Beer doubled production without 
sacrificing the quality craft beers that built the company. 


by implementing the Siemens BRAUMAT Compact system. 
Today, it has a distribution area the owners never 
thought possible. 

Siemens is working with some of the most forward-thinking 
companies to do what matters most, like improving 
efficiency and productivity, making more with less and 
growing the economy. 


siemens.com/schlafly 
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Foreign Affairs 

CLOSINO EOWS OAROORS 

The urgent case for stopping the flow of illegal migrants across the Mediterranean 

BY DAVID FRUM 


I LLEGAL MIGRATION acrOSS the 
Mediterranean has tripled since the 
overthrow of Muammar Qaddafi in 
2011 opened the ports of Libya to 
human smuggling on an unprec- 
edented scale. Some 50,000 mi- 
grants made the crossing to southern 
Europe in the first four months of 2 o 15 . 


Another 1,800 died at sea. 

Hundreds of thousands more people 
are estimated to be waiting in Libya for 
the chance to cross into Europe. Millions 
more would follow if they could. The mi- 
grants come from a vast swath of Africa 
and the Middle East, spanning not only 
war-torn Syria (in the first four months of 


2015, Syrians accounted for just 30 per- 
cent of those crossing the sea) but also 
Nigeria and the Gambia and Eritrea and 
Somalia and Mali. They wish to leave be- 
hind poor, unstable countries in order to 
seek opportunity in the wealthy lands of 
the European Union. It’s a danger- 
ous gamble. But the prize is huge, 


9 Above: Migrants from sub-Saharan Africa arrive in the port of Augusta, Sicily, in April. Having been screened for disease and photographed by 
police, they are waiting to board a bus to a reception center. 
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Of the 170,000 migrants who made 
landfall in Italy in 2014 (Italy being the 
most common destination for migrant 
boats last year), reportedly only about 
5,000 have actually been deported. 
Sixty percent of those who sought 
asylum in the country last year were 
granted refugee status or other protec- 
tions upon their first request. (Still more 
received such status on appeal.) Many 
migrants don’t wait for a hearing. They 
spend a few days in an overcrowded 
reception center, then abscond north 
to the stronger job markets of France, 
Germany, and beyond. Italian authori- 
ties are sometimes accused of conniv- 
ing at this escape, so as to lessen the 
burden these new arrivals pose to Ital- 
ian taxpayers. 

The migrants who embark upon 


this journey are typically represented 
as terrorized and impoverished— as 
people driven (to quote Amnesty Inter- 
national) “to risk their lives in treacher- 
ous sea crossings in a desperate attempt 
to reach safety in Europe.” The demo- 
graphic and economic facts complicate 
that story. When populations flee war or 
famine, they generally flee together: the 
elderly and the infants, women as well 
as men. The current migrants, however, 
are overwhelmingly working- age males. 
All of them have paid a substantial price 
to make the trip: it can cost upwards of 
$2,000 to board a smuggler’s boat, to 
say nothing of hundreds or even thou- 
sands of dollars to travel from home to 
the embarkation point in the first place. 
Very few of the migrants from Libya are 
actually Libyan nationals. 


Doug Saunders, a British Canadian 
journalist who has spent considerable 
time reporting from North Africa and 
the Middle East and who in 2012 pub- 
lished a book that was sympathetic to 
trans-Mediterranean migrants, rejects 
as “insidious” the notion that such mi- 
grants are fleeing famine and death. To 
the contrary, he wrote recently: 

Every boat person I’ve met has been 
ambitious, urban, educated, and, if 
not middle-class (though a surprising 
number are ...), then far from subsis- 
tence peasantry. They are very poor 
by European standards, but often 
comfortable by African and Middle 
Eastern ones. 

What these migrants are doing is 
what migrants have always done: they’re 
pursuing a better life. But although mi- 
gration is attractive to the migrants, it is 
unwanted by European electorates— and 
the tension between continued migra- 
tion and public opinion is changing the 
Continent in dangerous ways. 

Across the European Union, 57 per- 
cent of residents express negative atti- 
tudes about immigration from outside 
the EU. Naturally, elected politicians 
take the popular view and promise 
sharp reductions in immigration. And 
yet, the reductions never come, be- 
cause the EU has encoded refugee 
rights into laws and treaties that can- 
not easily be changed. As a result, mi- 
grants have enormous incentives to 
present themselves as refugees. In turn, 
those European elites who favor higher 
levels of migration pretend to believe 
them. Altogether, the realities of trans- 
Mediterranean immigration are thus 
tightly swaddled in lies. 

Leaders throughout the eurozone 
are already presiding over a precarious 
situation, thanks to continuing budget 
austerity and very high unemployment. 
Voters’ inability to affect policy further 
damages the credibility of democratic 
politics, and strengthens “anti-party 
parties” such as Erance’s extremist 
National Eront. 

The trip across the Mediterra- 
I nean is short in kilometers, but quite 
I long in psychic distance. A migrant 
crossing to Italy today leaves behind 
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VERY SHORT ROOK EXCERPT 
THE MANY NAMES OF CHARLES DICKENS 


OVER THE COURSE of his illustrious career, Charles Dickens created hundreds 
of characters to inhabit his many novels, short stories, and plays. Understand- 
ably, thinking of names for these characters was quite a task, and so Dickens 
kept lists to be considered for future use. Here are excerpts from a single note- 
book that he called Memoranda and kept from 1855 until 1865. 

— Adapted from Lists of Note: An Eclectic Collection Deserving of a Wider Audience, 
compiled by Shaun Usher (published in June by Chronicle Books) 


BOYS' NAMES 


ROBERT LADLE 
JOLY STICK 
BILL MARIGOLD 

STEPHEN 

MARQUICK 

JONATHAN 


KNOTWELL 


PHILIP 

BROWNDRESS 


HENRY GHOST 
GEORGE MUZZLE 


WALTER ASHES 


ZEPHANIAH 
FERRY (or 

fury) 


WILLIAM WHY 
ROBERT GOSPEL 


THOMAS 

FATHERLY 


ROBIN 

SCRUBBAN 


eiRLS’ NAMES 


SARAH 

GOLDSACKS 


ROSETTA DUST 


SUSAN 

GOLORING 


CATHERINE TWO 


MATILDA 

RAINBIRD 


MIRIAM DENIAL 


SOPHIA 

DOOMSDAY 


ALICE 

THORNEYWORE 


SALLY GIMBLET 


VERITY 

MAWKYARD 


BIRDIE NASH 


AMBROSINA 

EVENTS 


APAULINA 

VERNON 


NELTIE 

ASHFORD 


I 
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a world of informal rules and enters a 
world governed by written laws, formal 
credentials, and bureaucracy— a world 
where his own credentials (if he has any) 
count for nothing. He will enter a labor 
market in which both the employment 
rate and the relative wage of low-skilled 
workers have been declining for years. 
He may accept these conditions as an 
improvement. His children won’t. 

Completing the journey from 
the one world to the other takes 
more than a single generation, even 
under the best of circumstances. And in 
Europe’s case, the circumstances have 
left much to be desired. Compared with 
the United States, European societies 
have struggled to absorb and assimilate 
immigrants, and the struggle has only 
become harder as European economies 
have slumped. Now Europe is learning 
that today’s refugees are at high risk 
of becoming tomorrow’s high-school 
dropouts, tomorrow’s unemployed, and 
tomorrow’s criminals. 

Immigrants from non-EU countries 
are twice as likely as natives to drop out 
of secondary school. Those of working 
age are twice as likely to be unemployed. 
Immigrants are also hugely over- 
represented in the prisons of Erance, 
Britain, Belgium, and other European 
countries. Eurthermore, a 2014 study 
in The Economic Journal found that 
each year between 1995 and 2011, im- 
migrants from outside the European 
Economic Area were a net drag on the 
United Kingdom’s budget. 

The poorer the country from which 
migrants come, the higher the social 
cost of absorbing them. Consider the 
experience of Sweden, which on a 
per capita basis has one of Europe’s larg- 
est immigrant populations. More than 
15 percent of Swedes are either foreign- 
born or were born in Sweden to two 
foreign-born parents. The country has 
extended a special welcome to refugees 
from some of the world’s most troubled 
places, including Somalia, Iraq, and 
Syria. But as Sweden’s intake from poor 
countries has grown, the economic per- 
formance of its immigrant population 
has lagged. The Economist reports that 
in 1991, the median income for non- 
European immigrant households was 
21 percent below that of long-settled 


Swedish households. By 2013, the gap 
had widened to 36 percent. 

Immigrants’ economic frustration 
and ensuing social isolation has in turn 
fostered political radicalization and 
violent extremism. Extremist views 
are held by a minority of immigrants, 
but that minority poses Europe’s 
severest internal security threat since 
World War H. In response to this 
growing threat— which is traceable to 
migration— European governments 
have imposed ever-tightening surveil- 
lance upon their societies. Thus, as 
Christopher Caldwell lamented several 
years ago in Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in Europe, his superb book on how 
migration has transformed Europe, the 
price of increased diversity has been 
diminished liberty. 



• Migrants on the Italian island of Lampedusa 
in February, as they wait to board a plane 
bound for a reception center elsewhere in Italy 


All of this has produced a dismaying 
confluence: frustration among migrants 
and their children, resentment on the 
part of older citizens, rising extremism 
on one side, authoritarian xenophobia 
on the other, and an increasingly obtru- 
sive (if ineffective) security state. Many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic find 
these facts uncomfortable to acknowl- 
edge. But if mainstream leaders won’t 
respond to the uncomfortable, dema- 
gogues will. 

E ven as migration has imposed 
significant fiscal and social costs on 
Europe, it has made little impact on 
the number of actual refugees world- 
wide. Nor would one expect it to: there 
are simply too many refugees around 
the globe for long-distance resettle- 
ment to be a panacea. Most refugees 


either remain within their country of 
origin as “internally displaced persons” 
or else settle in the nearest place of 
safety. Erom a purely technological and 
organizational point of view, the global 
community is becoming quite good at 
aiding refugees: Syrian refugee camps in 
Jordan and Turkey, for example, are in- 
creasingly equipped with running water, 
sewage disposal, schools, and electricity. 

Much harder is creating economic 
opportunity within these overnight cit- 
ies, and preventing extremism from 
taking hold. Harder still: prompt reso- 
lution of the wars that displace people 
in the first place. These difficulties 
are not eased by the continued insis- 
tence that advanced countries accept 
the illegal migration of the most mobile, 
most assertive, and generally least vul- 
nerable people from the poorer parts of 
the world. 

Europe now can follow one of two ex- 
amples: a cautionary one offered by the 
United States, or a more hopeful model 
set forth by Australia. 

Beginning in 2012, the United States 
faced a surge in illegal entries by un- 
accompanied minors from Mexico and 
Central America. The number of such 
migrants apprehended at the U.S.- 
Mexico border jumped 60 percent from 
2012 to 2013, and 75 percent from 2013 
to 2014. Throughout the crisis, many 
news reports insisted that they were ref- 
ugees fleeing lethal chaos in their home 
countries. But Central America had not 
become appreciably more chaotic- 
in fact, the murder rate in Honduras, 
the largest sending country last year, 
dropped by some 20 percent from 2012 
to 2014. Most of the unaccompanied 
minors were males, many of them likely 
responding to a perceived opportunity: 
a series of changes in U.S. policy since 
2008 seemed to promise that young 
migrants would not be sent home. The 
surge in attempted border crossings be- 
gan to subside only recently, after the 
U.S. persuaded the Mexican govern- 
ment to help apprehend migrants as 
they passed through that country. 

Contrast this with the recent experi- 
ence of Australia. After the Labor gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Kevin Rudd 
announced a newly permissive 
policy toward asylum-seekers 
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in 2008, their numbers, unsurpris- 
ingly, soared. As holding facilities filled. 
Labor leaders moved to reintroduce 
stricter controls, but public opinion had 
already turned against them: the party 
lost the 2013 federal election to Tony 
Abbott, a conservative who had, among 
other campaign promises, vowed to 
crack down on asylum-seekers arriv- 
ing by boat. Under Abbott’s policy, no 
unapproved boats would be allowed to 
land. Period. Boats apprehended at sea 
would be turned back to their point of 
origin or towed to uncongenial places 
like Papua New Guinea for processing 
of passengers. The government used 
social media to communicate the new 
policy throughout Southeast Asia. A 
YouTube video released in many of 
the region’s languages warned: “if you 
travel by boat without a visa, you will 
not make Australia home.” Since then, 
illegal boat migration has virtually 
disappeared. 

The policy has been expensive: 
the government has reportedly spent 
about $1 billion Australian a year to 
detain migrants at facilities in other 
countries. That is a relatively small 
sum, however, compared with the high 
social and economic costs over many 
years— and multiple generations— of 
allowing large-scale migration by very 
low-skilled people. 

The ocean around Australia is much 
wider than the sea between Libya and 
Europe. Yet Australia’s example is prom- 
ising. Migration follows opportunity. 
Remove opportunity, and migration will 
cease. Migrants who attempt to force 
their way into Europe are, quite under- 
standably, seeking a better life. But the 
peoples of the countries they wish to 
enter similarly have a right to do what is 
best for themselves. 

Making a success of the migration 
that has already occurred will demand 
tremendous wisdom, generosity, and 
policy creativity from Europe’s leaders. 
That challenge will become only more 
daunting if migrant numbers continue 
to grow unchecked, thanks to an immi- 
gration policy that prides itself on being 
compassionate, but that in practice per- 
petuates the darkest and most danger- 
ous tendencies of Europeans, old and 
new alike. Q 
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Dreamy Turkish Soap Stars 


E MILE’S LARGEST 

television audi- 
ence last year was 
captured not by 
the country’s World 
Cup match against 
Brazil but by a Turkish 
soap opera. The show, 
One Thousand and One 
Nights, follows a woman 
named §ehrazat, who 
sleeps with her boss for 
money only to have him 
fall in love with her. It 
debuted in March 2014, 
promptly sparking a craze 
for Turkish TV shows, 
some of which now have 
prime-time slots. When 
the Chilean ambassador 
in Ankara sat down with a 
Turkish reporter in Janu- 
ary, he explained that, 
while the program is on 
the air, Chile’s streets are 
virtually empty. 

In part, this is because 
Chileans have fallen for 
Turkish stars such as 
Halit Ergeng, who plays 
both §ehrazat’s employer 
and, in a show called The 
Magnificent Century, a 
darkly charming Ottoman 
ruler. He is, one Chilean 
reporter says, the “heart- 
throb of the moment.” 
(Sample fan tweet: “I 
want a sultan in my life.”) 
Another reporter flew 


to Istanbul to interview 
Ergeng’s neighbors. 

Why, though, would 
Chile import a Turkish 
soap in the first place? 
The answer seems to 
involve an element of 
chance. Soap operas 
usually travel between 
regions that share a 
language, but some- 
times, when a network 
is desperate, it places 
a wild-card import in a 
filler slot. And every so 
often, that wild card turns 
into a hit. Take Oshin, a 
Japanese drama that 
transfixed Iranians in the 
late 1980s. 

When such shows 
succeed, it may be be- 
cause their exoticism is 
offset by common social 
values. “Some cultural 
difference is good, but 
too much will not sell,” 
says William Marling, 
an English professor at 
Case Western Reserve 
University who studies 
culture and globalization. 
Oshin, for example, may 
have flourished in Iran 
because it combined a 
universal trope— conflict 
between a woman and 
her mother-in-law— and 
themes that resonated 
with Iranian viewers: a 


modest heroine, strong 
family ties, substantial 
hardships. Similarly, 
Chilean viewers seem 
fascinated by the power- 
ful leading men in Turkish 
soaps. A Chilean school- 
teacher told me that 
she thinks the series are 
popular because Chilean 
society is “machista”— 
which is to say, macho 
in the extreme, even 
chauvinist. 

Of course, Turkish 
and Chilean audiences 
don’t necessarily see 
the shows the same 
way. The Magnificent 
Century caused an 
uproar in Turkey, drawing 
complaints— including 
one from then-Prime 
Minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan— over its sexual 
content. But in Chile, 
where other TV plots 
have recently involved 
serial killers and brothels, 
the same material has 
been greeted with relief. 
As a Valparaiso woman 
told me, “The Turkish 
shows are more roman- 
tic, much like the Chilean 
telenovelas of the ’80s.” 
Nowadays, she said, the 
Chilean shows have “too 
much sex.” 

— Audrey Wilson 


9 Above: The cast of The Magnificent Century, including Halit Ergeng (center) 
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HUNTED BTTHE MOB 

The Italian investigative journalist Roberto Saviano, 
in exile in New York City 

BY WILLIAM BRENNAN 


S HORTLY AFTER the Italian 
crime journalist Roberto Savi- 
ano arrived in New York last fall, 
he came into possession of an 
unusual map. Unlike your typical 
tourist map, this one had been 
specially made for him by Italian 
authorities, and marked places he was 
to avoid— many of them shops and res- 
taurants run by Italian immigrants sus- 
pected of connections to the mob. 

The forbidden locations proved irre- 
sistible. One afternoon, he donned what 
he calls his “hipster” disguise (glasses, 
hat, caterpillar mustache) and slipped 
into a restaurant indicated on the map, 
where he ordered and waited to see what 
would happen. 

His food came. He ate it. No one 
noticed him at all. 

Back home, Saviano can’t walk down 
the street without causing a stir. His 


2006 expose of the Neapolitan mob, 
Gomorrahy has sold more than 10 mil- 
lion copies in some 50 languages; a 
2008 film version was nominated for a 
Golden Globe, and a TV spin-off series 
was the most-watched show in Italy last 
year. Saviano grew up in a mob-infested 
town near Naples (he saw his first dead 
body lying in the street when he was 13), 
and his indictment was personal and un- 
relenting. Gomorrah recounted the hor- 
rors of the Camorra (as the Neapolitan 
mob is known) in a way that demolished 
the reigning mafia myth: in place of can- 
noli and codes of honor, he offered child 
soldiers and bodies being dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid. In so doing, he forced 
many Italians to reckon anew with the 
gruesome reality of the mob. 

Yet for all Gomorrah’s fury and fame, 
one of its most enduring legacies has 
been its effect on Saviano’s life. After 


some of the Camorristi featured in the 
book repeatedly and credibly threatened 
to have Saviano killed, he was assigned 
an armed police escort. He spent the 
next five years being shuttled around 
Italy between safe houses and police 
barracks, eternally holed up indoors. 
He’d become a member of “the com- 
munity of the escorted”— his term for 
the collection of writers and journalists, 
including his now-friend Salman Rush- 
die, who have been forced to live under 
protection. By the spring of 2011, he’d 
had enough. He left for New York, hop- 
ing to regain some freedom; the city has 
since become the on-and-off base of his 
“exile,” as he puts it. 

I MET SAVIANO at the West Vil- 
lage office of Penguin, his American 
publisher, one bitterly cold Friday 
in late February, his 3,060th day liv- 
ing under protection. He had emerged 
from hiding to meet with, of all people, 
his publicist. He wore a puffy blue coat 
and three shirts, and spoke longingly of 
his palm-tree-filled hometown. Bald- 
ing, with an aquiline nose and a per- 
petually furrowed brow, Saviano could 
easily be mistaken for a subject of one 
of his books. He is known for his finger 
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jewelry— one Italian newspaper has 
dubbed him the “Lord of the Rings”— 
and as he absentmindedly stroked his 
chin, his left index finger flashed a sil- 
ver ring with an inscription in Hebrew: 
“when fear sneaks behind you, know it 
is a creation of your thoughts.” 

Brooke Parsons, Saviano’s publicist, 
led us to a small, dark room, where a 
single chair sat in front of a white back- 
drop, surrounded by lights. A video 
camera was trained on the chair. While 
Matt Boyd, Penguin’s marketing director. 
Addled with the camera, Saviano and I 
stood in the doorway, chatting in Italian. 
For a moment, our roles reversed, and 
he began interviewing me. Where was 
I from? How had I learned 
Italian? Was I a wasp? “No,” 

I said. “Irish Italian.” “Ital- 
ian on your mother’s side?” 

“Yes.” Apparently satisfied, 
he smiled and sat down. 

“Did Brooke tell you 
what we’re doing today?,” 

Boyd asked, before explain- 
ing that they were going to 
shoot a promotional video 
for the forthcoming English 
translation of ZeroZeroZero^ 

Saviano’s first investiga- 
tive book since Gomorrah. 

Saviano has spent much of 
his post-Gomorrah life as 
a talking head on Italian 
TV, and although he was 
winging it that day, he spoke dramati- 
cally, as if he’d prepared his lines well in 
advance. In ZeroZeroZero, he shifts his 
sights beyond the Neapolitan mob, to 
the global cocaine trade. His ambition, 
he explained to the camera, was to show 
readers that organized crime “is a part of 
your life— it’s close to you.” He’d written 
the book “for revenge” and “out of ob- 
session,” he said, adding, “l really hope 
the public understands the blood price I 
paid for writing these things.” 

After Gomorrah was published, Sa- 
viano’s parents were forced into hiding; 
nearly all his friends abandoned him. 
Lonely and consumed by regret for what 
he’d done to his life, he considered never 
writing again. But as the feeling wore off, 
he turned back to his old preoccupations. 
“Every hour seems pointless, wasted, if 
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discovering, flushing out, telling,” he 
writes in the new book. 

ZeroZeroZero is dizzying. It charts 
the bloody rise of the Colombian and 
Mexican cartels that control the global 
cocaine market, connecting them to 
a host of far-flung collaborators: Wall 
Street banks, the Calabrian mob, mari- 
ners in Greece, a son of a former presi- 
dent of Guinea. As in Gomorrah, Saviano 
spares no grisly detail— the book is rife 
with murdered police informants and 
severed limbs. But whereas he wrote 
Gomorrah in the belief that speaking 
out was in itself a powerful check on 
the Camorra, Saviano concludes Zero- 
ZeroZero with a policy recommendation 
for how to undermine the 
cartels: “total legalization” 
of the drug. He knows the 
idea is a hard sell. “Find- 
ing cocaine in a pharmacy? 
Sure, it’s not the vision of a 
perfect society,” he told me. 
“But in time it will destroy 
the drug trade.” 

When, in the course of 
reporting Gomorrah, Sa- 
viano wanted to make clear 
that the mob had its hands 
in the Italian fashion indus- 
try, he worked his way into a 
Camorra-connected sweat- 
shop; when he wanted to 
show a mobster’s villa, he 
sneaked into one (and peed 
in the bathtub). In ZeroZeroZero, we get 
profiles of fascinating people— the Co- 
lombian supermodel Natalia Paris, who 
was the girlfriend of one of the DEA’s top 
cartel informants; the Wachovia whistle- 
blower Martin Woods. But many of the 
sketches lack the first-person vitality of 
Gomorrah. To some degree, this reflects 
Saviano’s changed circumstances: while 
reporting the new book, he visited about 
a dozen countries, but security concerns 
tended to keep him from venturing 
beyond local police stations. 

Even in New York, where his celebrity 
isn’t strong, some people do recognize 
him. While apartment hunting last fall, 
he told me, he was waiting to see a one- 
bedroom when he noticed the building’s 
doorman staring at him. “l saw you on TV 
in Mexico!” the doorman said. (The Span- 


you don’t dedicate your energies to ish translation ofZ^roZ^roZ^ro had landed 


on Mexican best-seller lists.) “You’re the 
Italian writer!” Saviano denied it, but the 
doorman insisted, “it’s you!” He took 
his phone out for a selfle, which Saviano 
refused, and when the apartment owner 
arrived, the doorman explained who Sa- 
viano was. The owner looked nervous. 
Saviano pleaded in English— “No mafia 
problem! No mafia problem!”— while the 
doorman insisted, “This guy is a hero\ A 
/z^ro!” Saviano didn’t get the apartment. 

Italian authorities, working with the 
NYPD and the FBI, have established 
strict rules for Saviano’s life in New York. 
He has a midnight curfew and a mandate 
to stay in the state unless he gets permis- 
sion to leave. Every time he lands at JEK, 
he is detained— sometimes for hours— 
until the authorities clear his entry. His 
wallet reveals various fake identities. At 
one point in our conversation, he Ashed 
from his pocket an old ID from New York 
University (where he’d taught a course in 
2011 on the organized-crime economy) 
and passed it to me, chuckling. A photo of 
a dour and very Mediterranean-looking 
Saviano sat incongruously above a name 
more fit for a British parliamentarian: 
David Dannon. When he returned to the 
U.S. last fall, he was issued a new ID— 
this one with a three-part Spanish name, 
“it’s better than Dannon,” he said. 

When Saviano teaches classes in New 
York, he tries to stay under the radar (his 
NYU students were asked to not talk 
about their instructor’s presence), and 
he avoids making public appearances 
for fear of breaking the guidelines set by 
the police. His one public appearance in 
the city to date came in November 2011, 
during the Occupy Wall Street protests. 
He wanted to give a speech on the fi- 
nancial crisis at the movement’s base, in 
Lower Manhattan, and though authori- 
ties warned him not to, he went ahead, 
surrounded by a security detail. Shortly 
afterward, he said, he was forced to re- 
turn to Italy for six months. 

He told me that he realized he might 
have to leave America again at some 
point and And another place to lie low. 
He pulled out his passport and flipped 
through it from back to front, pages of 
expired visas blurring together. “Maybe 
Switzerland, maybe Canada, maybe 
France,” he said. “l always have a plan B 
in my head.” El 
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Why the Smithsonian is using 3-D printing 
to copy artifacts 


BY HENRY GRABAR 


I N THE RADIANT 

blue chamber of the 
ZPrinter 850 O, a skull 
is born. 

An ink-jet arm moves 
across a bed of gypsum 
powder, depositing a layer of 
liquid that binds the powder 
together in the shape of a 
cranial cross-section. Then 
the arm sweeps across again, 
brushing on another thin 
layer of powder, followed 
by another layer of liquid, 
indistinguishable from the 
first, its imprint as abstract 
as a coffee stain on a napkin. 


Watching this process is akin 
to watching a movie with 
a slide projector— it’s slow. 
But after 12 hours and 1,500 
layers, a technician will reach 
into the dust and, like the 
world’s luckiest archaeolo- 
gist, pull out an impeccably 
structured replica of a homi- 
nid skull. 

Since December, the 
Smithsonian Institution has 
printed a few dozen such 
copies O- By April 2017, as 
part of its traveling exhibit 
Exploring Human Origins, 
the institution will have 


presented 95 skulls to 
participating libraries across 
the country, an extraordinary 
diffusion of some of the 
world’s most precious natural 
relics (or at any rate, their 
facsimiles). 

The project— the largest 
3-D-printing effort yet under- 
taken by the Smithsonian’s 
central exhibits team— vividly 
demonstrates how technol- 
ogy is changing museums’ 
approach to art and artifacts. 
As fragile, rare, or ephemeral 
objects are rendered durable 
and plentiful, the benefits 


of accessibility are pitted 
against those of authenticity. 

The work seen here 
begins at a Smithsonian 
vault along the National 
Mall, where Carolyn Thome, 
a model maker, uses a scan- 
ner O to generate a digital 
3-D model O from a cast 
of each skull. (The original 
skulls are owned by foreign 
museums, and casting 
additional replicas was not 
practical. While casting can 
yield convincing simulacra, 
it can damage the original.) 
The rest of the production 
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process takes place at 
a Smithsonian facility in 
Maryland, a kind of Santa’s 
workshop for facsimiles and 
exhibition scenery. On a re- 
cent Friday, in a small room 
off the main hall, a copy of 
Thomas Jefferson’s grave- 
stone sat on the floor, and a 
partially completed 3-D- 
printed replica of a rattle 
from Alaska’s TIingit tribe lay 
on a table. 

After retrieval from the 
printer, each skull— as brittle 
as sugar candy, its contours 
blurred by loose dust— 
undergoes “depowdering.” 
Looking a bit like Hamlet 
with dental tools, Thome 
brushes the skull clean and 
blasts it with a high-pressure 
air jet O- Then she applies 


hot epoxy glue, which per- 
meates the printed powder 
form, helping to solidify it. 
Thome used to work in Holly- 
wood, where she created 
models for use in special 
effects. “Almost everything 
I made there got blown up,” 
she says. “Everything here 
has to live forever.” 

At last, when the epoxy is 
cured, Thome or one of her 
colleagues paints the skull 
with colors mixed to match 
the original ©O. The result: 
the one-day-old skull of an 
Australopithecus africanus 
from Maryland looks a lot 
like its 2.3-million-year-old 
progenitor, a singular speci- 
men reconstructed from a 
pair of fragments discovered 
in South Africa in 1947 ©. 



In 1936, reflecting on how 
easily photography could 
duplicate and disseminate 
paintings, the German phi- 
losopher Walter Benjamin 
worried that mechanical 
reproduction threatened 
to strip history’s glow from 
artifacts and works of art. 
“Every day,” he wrote, “the 
urge grows stronger to get 
hold of an object at very 
close range by way of its 
likeness, its reproduction.” 

Of course, such reproduc- 
tion has a proud history of its 
own. Roman casts provide 
our only evidence of some 
Greek statues. Medieval 
manuscripts survive thanks 
to diligent copiers. Marcel 
Duchamp’s ready-made 
Fountain vanished shortly 
after it was shown in 1917; 
the 16 existing versions of 
the signed, upside-down 
porcelain urinal are all, 
ironically, small-batch or 
bespoke replicas. 





Still, the proliferation of 
replicas does stand to dimin- 
ish the value of the real thing. 
The museums that own the 
original skulls depend on 
income from visitors and 
model making, so the Smith- 
sonian will limit production 
and keep the skulls’ 3-D 
“blueprints” to itself. Susan 
Ades, who is in charge of 
the exhibit’s 3-D-printing 
operation, told me that she 
believes the technology 
ought to be carefully de- 
ployed and fully disclosed in 
galleries. “For museums,” she 
said, “the real thing is what 
we have going. Authenticity.” 

Some objects, improbably 
enough, defend their own au- 
thenticity. Because reflective 
surfaces flummox scanners 
and cameras, the Smithson- 
ian has so far been unable to 
duplicate a diorama by the 
American artist Joseph Cor- 
nell or to create a 3-D model 
of Parliament-Funkadelic’s 
Mothership. Odd bedfellows, 
yes, but unprintable both. El 
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KllNG THE CAN 

The future of trash— and how we’ll produce less of it 

BY ALANASEMUELS 

W HEN THE $20 BILLION Hudson Yards development is finished on 
Manhattan’s Far West Side in 2024, it will have six skyscrapers, 5,000 
apartments, more than 100 stores, and a public school. One thing it will 
not have is municipal garbage trucks. Related Companies, one of the de- 
velopers working on the project, plans to install pneumatic tubes that will 
whisk trash to a sorting area. The system should decrease the amount of 
garbage that ends up in landfills: residents will be able to drop recyclables 
and compost into designated chutes right outside their doors. By replacing trucks, the 
tubes will also cut down on noise and pollution— and, hopefully, on rats. 

New York has experimented with pneumatic tubes before— the city’s Roosevelt 
Island has used them for trash since the 1970s— but they may become more common 
as cities struggle with the acres of trash their residents create. 

The average American produces about 130 pounds of trash a month, and an 
article in the journal Nature estimates that global solid-waste generation will triple, 
to 11 million tons a day, by 2100. Meanwhile, we’re running out of space for land- 
fills, especially in Japan and Europe. Here, drawn from interviews with scientists. 


environmentalists, and sanitation ex- 
perts, are ideas for how to tackle this 
looming problem. 

■■ Putting a Price on Trash 

HI One way to get people to produce 
less garbage is to charge them for it. So- 
called pay-as-you-throw programs— in 
which municipalities bill residents for 
their garbage— have been around for 
decades but are becoming more wide- 
spread. And they work: since beginning 
a pay-as-you-throw program in 1993, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has seen a 
53 percent drop in waste, from 43,000 
tons a year to 20,000. “it really does 
change behavior,” says Mark Dancy, the 
president of WasteZero, a company that 
runs similar programs in hundreds of 
municipalities. “Now that [people] are 
aware that trash has a cost, they begin 
looking for all the alternatives to putting 
things in a trash can.” 

Of course, people will try to cheat by 
putting their garbage in someone else’s 
can. (Some towns employ inspectors to 
follow up on reports of illicit dumping; 
they search trash for identifying in- 
formation and write tickets.) But tech- 
nology could combat this, says Bryan 
Staley, the president of the Environ- 
mental Research and Education Foun- 
dation, which funds research on waste 
management. Companies could attach 
radio-frequency identification (RFID) 
tags— which cost as little as 7 cents 
apiece— on trash bags, he says, so that 
an RFID reader on a truck could reject 
any bags that don’t belong to that house- 
hold. RFID readers can also reward good 
behavior— a New Jersey trash-collection 
company called Sanico uses RFID chips 
on recycling bins to give people dis- 
counts when they recycle. 

■I A Single Stream 

■H Americans are pretty bad at 
composting and recycling: by some 
estimates, up to three-quarters of the 
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3000 B.C.: The earliest 
recorded landfill is built 
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powering the lights on New 
York’s Williamsburg Bridge. 



1934: The Supreme 
Court bans cities from 
dumping garbage into 
the ocean. 
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material in U.S. landfills could have 
been diverted. Some experts think 
we should just collect everything— 
glass, paper, half-eaten Twinkles— in 
one bin and leave the messy work of 
sorting to robots. Certain municipali- 
ties that no longer require residents 
to separate paper from plastic and so 
forth already use machines to do much 
of this work. Eventually, Staley says, 
technology akin to facial-recognition 
software could further automate sort- 
ing by helping machines distinguish, 
say, a peanut-butter sandwich from a 
peanut-butter jar and send them along 
for composting and recycling, respec- 
tively. “You in essence remove this 
element of human behavior that re- 
quires people to make a decision about 
whether to throw something in the bin,” 
Staley says. 


WM Skyscrapers Made 
■I of Garbage 

We already turn water bottles into 
fleece, plastic bags into deck mate- 
rial, roofing into pavement. But ideas 
abound for more-futuristic forms of re- 
cycling. Mitchell Joachim, a co-founder 
of Terreform one, a design firm based 
in New York, proposes crushing trash 
and molding it into Tetris-esque blocks 
that we could use to build islands and 
skyscrapers. Joachim’s firm has created 
architectural plans for a 53-story tower 
made with the waste New Yorkers pro- 
duce in 24 hours. A group in Guatemala 
called Pura Vida is already working on 
a low-tech version of the same idea; it 
promotes the use of a building material 
it calls an “eco-block”— just a plastic 
bottle stuffed with trash— that it says 
makes for excellent insulation and is 
safe in earthquakes. 


B Smarter Leftovers 

Food accounts for about one-fifth 
of what goes into municipal landfills, 
and companies are looking for new 


ways to repurpose what we don’t eat. 
Some farmers use leftovers to feed their 
animals, and companies in California 
and Ireland are turning edible trash 
into pet food. Better systems to collect 
and distribute excess food from grocery 
stores and restaurants could help feed 
the hungry. Such food recycling is dif- 
ficult and labor-intensive because it has 
to be done very quickly, but as droughts 
challenge agricultural production 
around the world, it could become more 
common. 


■■ Garbage Power 

■fl Food can also be turned into fuel 
through anaerobic digestion, a natural 
process during which microbes break 
down organic matter in the absence of 
oxygen. Farmers have used this process 
for years to make biogas out of manure; 
now new machines can speed things 
up. Anaerobic-digestion facilities are 
expensive to build, but they can be prof- 
itable if companies have a steady supply 
of food waste, as they would in the grow- 
ing number of cities and states that have 
banned restaurants and grocery stores 
from sending large amounts of leftovers 
to landfills. Someday, businesses could 
build their own digesters, says Thomas 
DiStefano, a civil and environmental en- 
gineer at Bucknell University. Michigan 
State University has two such digesters 
that turn food waste from dining halls 
into electricity for the campus. 

Burning garbage is another way to 
turn trash into fuel (usually by making 
steam, which turns turbines). The first 
trash incinerator in the U.S. was built 
in 1885, and until the 1980s, we burned 
much of the waste we couldn’t (or didn’t) 
recycle. But scientists discovered that 
dioxin emissions from incineration 
plants caused cancer and birth defects. 
The technology has since improved, and 
today’s plants are so clean that in Europe, 
builders are putting them in the middle 
of cities so they can power nearby 


households. In Copenhagen, a ski slope 
will be built atop one. 

Plasma gasification, an experimen- 
tal technique, could eventually replace 
incineration as an even cleaner and 
more efficient way to get rid of trash, 
says Juliette Spertus, an architect who 
has studied waste management. The 
process involves heating waste under 
pressure to produce syngas, a substance 
that can be used to make liquid fuels and 
other chemicals. Another process, called 
pyrolysis, also uses heat to turn trash 
into fuel. Both techniques are currently 
expensive and can process only small 
amounts of waste at a time, but they 
could become viable as space in landfills 
becomes increasingly scarce. 


■■ Ending Trash for Good 

WU If rocket technologies improve, 
Staley says, we might one day blast 
trash into space and use the sun’s heat 
to burn it. But given that our planet has 
limited resources, burning them after 
one use probably isn’t the answer. Some 
environmentalists want to prevent 
companies from making nonrecyclable 
materials in the first place, and a few 
have suggested alternatives. A Euro- 
pean research group called ZerowiN, 
for example, designed a laptop made 
of recycled materials whose compo- 
nents can be reused. (Most computers 
end up in landfills, potentially leaking 
chemicals into the ground.) Joachim, 
of Terreform one, says the planned 
obsolescence of products should 
be outlawed. So-called extended- 
producer-responsibility laws could 
require manufacturers to fund and 
manage the recycling of their goods so 
that the private sector, rather than the 
public, is responsible for products at the 
end of their life, giving companies an 
incentive to make their products last 
longer. The beginning of the cycle, not 
the end, might be when we can most 
effectively eliminate trash. El 
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study of Studies 

PALMREADING 

Your hands may predict your future after all. 

BY ELEANOR SMITH 


F or THOUSANDS OF 

years, palm readers 
have examined hands 
in order to predict 
the future. As it turns 
out, they may not 
have been entirely off base: 
the human hand contains 
a wealth of information. 
Because a baby’s hands form 
early in gestation, research- 
ers like to say that they 
amount to a “fossilized re- 
cord” of early development, 
one that may provide insight 
into future well-being. 

For example, hundreds of 
studies have shown that the 

I DIGIT RATIO 

longer index 
finger [5-9] 


FINGERPRINTS 

whorls, arches, 
ridges [12-‘l3] 
forensics [15] 


ratio of index-finger to ring- 
finger length correlates with 
many traits. Most research- 
ers believe that this is be- 
cause the ring finger’s length 
indicates prenatal testos- 
terone exposure, which is 
known to have a lasting 
influence. Compared with 
a man who has a shorter 
ring finger, a man whose 
ring finger is longer than his 
index finger is likely to have 
a more attractive face [ 1 ], 
greater athletic talent [ 2 ], 
a longer penis [ 3 ], and— 
perhaps not coincidentally— 
more children [ 4 ]. A male 


longer ring 
finger [U A] 












M 



whose index fingers are 
longer, meanwhile, is more 
prone to schizophrenia [ 5 ] 
and early heart disease [ 6 ]. 
Then again, he is less likely 
to be autistic [ 7 ] or to have 
ADHD [8]. Digit ratio may 
even reveal something about 
a person’s propensity for self- 
control: research inspired by 
the famous “marshmallow 
study”— which measured 
preschoolers’ ability to delay 
gratification— found that kids 
with longer index than ring 
fingers were more likely to 
resist temptation [ 9 ]. 

You may have heard that 
the more symmetrical a 
person’s face and body are, 
the more attractive he is 
considered to be, perhaps 
because symmetry suggests 
good genes. And indeed, 
matching hands bode well: 

A man whose left and right 
fingers match up is apt to 
have faster and more plenti- 
ful sperm than one whose 
fingers don’t match [ 10 ]. An- 
other study found that men 
with mismatched hands re- 
ported being depressed 
more frequently [ 11 ]. 

The lines on hands 
may also provide clues 
about early develop- 
ment. It’s well known 
that people with Down 
syndrome and people 
with fetal alcohol syn- 
drome, as well as chil- 
dren of women who had 


measles while pregnant, are 
more likely than other people 
to have a “simian crease,” 
a horizontal line stretching 
from one edge of the palm 
to the other. In addition, 
although the overall research 
is not conclusive, some stud- 
ies suggest that abnormal 
fingerprint patterns, such as 
those with a higher-than- 
average number of certain 
whorls, arches, or ridges, 
appear disproportionately 
among people with schizo- 
phrenia [ 12 ] and people who 
develop diabetes in middle 
age [ 13 ], possibly signaling 
a gestational disruption 
such as maternal illness. 

And males are more likely 
to have abnormal finger- 
print patterns than females 
are— perhaps, researchers 
have suggested, because 
male embryos are more 
vulnerable to environmental 
influences [ 14 ]. 

Speaking of fingerprints, 
one study found that people 
who consume large amounts 
of salt and preservatives 
leave sweatier, saltier prints 
that are more likely to cor- 
rode certain metals, and thus 
are easier for detectives to 
pick up off, say, a bullet [ 15 ]. 
For lawbreakers who love 
junk food, this finding may 
be the most predictive of 
all— at least when it comes to 
where they will be living for 
the next five to 10 years. El 
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Cleveland is the latest city to 
call on James Corner, the 
landscape architect behind 
New York’s High Line, to revive 
an urban park. 


BYERIC JAFFE 


T O HEAR CLEVELANDERS talk, 
Public Square is a place you pass 
through to reach somewhere else. 
When Moses Cleaveland laid out 
the town in 1796, he imagined 
the open area at its center as a 
New England-style commons: 
a gathering space for settlers, a grazing 
area for livestock. But its natural posi- 
tion as a transit hub— first for stage- 
coaches and streetcars, later for buses 
and automobiles— steadily intruded on 
that civic purpose. Despite efforts by 
some residents to preserve it as a park, 
including a decade-long stretch in the 
19th century when it was fenced off to 
horse-drawn wagons, roads and traffic 
triumphed over people and place. 

“Over the years, it just turned into 



more like a series of big traffic islands,” 
says the landscape architect James Cor- 
ner. Two major streets, Superior and 
Ontario, bisect Public Square, creating 
four discrete squarelets. Locals who find 
themselves in one of the quadrants have 
a tough time getting to another. If the 
cars aren’t enough of a hindrance, the 
lack of things to do or see in the area is: 
of the square’s 10 acres, more than six 
are paved over with concrete or asphalt. 
Now, with the square’s original commu- 
nal spirit greatly diminished, Cleveland 
has asked Corner— a revivalist with what 
he calls a “theatrical flair”— to help bring 
it back. 

Few people have done more in recent 
years to breathe life into America’s dead 
or dying public spaces. Best known for 
designing the High Line in New York, 
Corner has been called a landscape 
“rock star” and mentioned as a modern 
successor to Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
visionary behind Central Park. When 


Corner boasts that “almost every city” 
wants something like the High Line— 
as he sits in his Manhattan office, seg- 
ments of the once-abandoned tracks he 
transformed visible through the window 
behind him— his client roster backs him 
up. Santa Monica, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Brooklyn, Memphis, and Chicago are 
just some of the places that have turned 
to his practice, James Corner Field Op- 
erations, to revive their urban parks. 

City planners are increasingly 
realizing that investment in public 
spaces, many neglected for decades, can 
provide a competitive edge in luring new 
businesses and residents— especially 
young creative types— to the urban core. 
The High Line now attracts millions 
of visitors a year, and property values 
nearby have skyrocketed. “There’s an 
economic imperative to look for how 
you can keep a city vibrant and vital,” 
Corner says, “because otherwise people 
just leave.” 

Cleveland certainly took note of 
the High Line’s success. The city’s own 
downtown population, which plum- 
meted during the economic slump of the 
1980s, has risen to an all-time high in re- 
cent years, helped by billions of dollars 
of investments in attractions like a con- 
vention center, a medical marketplace, 
and a casino. But Cleveland still lacked 
a central point where people could meet 
for coffee, or walk a dog, or stroll on a 
date. Public Square “has been our 
front yard for over a century,” Ann 
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WHAT THE 
REBUILDING 
OF DETROIT 
CAN TEACH US 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO, 

JPMorgan Chase & Co. announced our 
$100 million commitment to support 
Detroit’s economic recovery. This was a city where 
the right kind of investment could make a difference, 
and we wanted to make a difference. It was the right 
thing for Detroit, and the right thing for our firm. We 
have been part of Detroit’s story for 8o years, and 
we saw an opportunity to leverage our resources, 
knowledge, skills, and expertise to help the city recover. 

Throughout the past year we’ve seen Detroit’s 
comeback firsthand— the renovation of historic 
buildings, the removal of urban blight, the migration 
of people back downtown, and a spirit of innovation 
and entrepreneurship that is energizing the entire 
city. Detroit continues to face significant challenges, 
which is why our investment takes a comprehensive 
approach to addressing the city’s current needs 
while helping to build a sustainable, stable economy 
for the long term. We are supporting entrepreneurs 
and helping small businesses get off the ground, 
investing in community development, creating new 
models to tackle blight, and helping equip Detroit 
residents with the skills they need for the jobs 
available in today’s economy. 

Our work over the last year has also given us an 
opportunity to reflect on how other cities are 
managing through one of the most significant periods 
of change since the Industrial Revolution. Economic 
and technological developments are changing almost 
every aspect of our lives, and they have created 
significant opportunities as well as significant 



challenges. As a result, many Americans feel the 
same uncertainty about theirfutures that Detroiters 
have felt for years. 

While the national unemployment rate is dropping, 
long-term unemployment is still far too high. Wages 
are not keeping pace with inflation. The share of 
national income that now goes to wages and salaries 
is at its lowest point in 50 years. 


This is not sustainable. These are real challenges 
that require real solutions to grow our economy and 
create sustainable Jobs and lasting opportunity. In 
our view, the best place to address these challenges 
is in our cities. Cities are transforming the global 
economy and are being transformed themselves by 
significant shifts in the world’s population. As Detroit 
has learned, the old way of doing things no longer 
works. Cities don’t have the luxury of relying on historic 
sources of revenue or government programs to fix 
these problems. And as so many mayors across the 
country have learned, they need to put politics, 
partisanship, and division aside and focus on the 
things that genuinely improve people’s lives. 

As cities evolve, private sector institutions must 
evolve too. They cannot sit on the sidelines expecting 
the government or non profit sector to address the 
challenges of today’s economy. 

Our commitment to Detroit illustrates the 
approach our firm plans to take more broadly in 
the years to come— an approach we hope other 
businesses, with their own unique capabilities, will 
take. It’s a commitment to put our resources and 
capabilities to work, in partnership with civic, business, 
and non profit leaders, and focus on programs that 
create real opportunity in cities around the world. 


Peter Scher, Head Of Corporate Responsibility 
JPMorgan Chase & Co. 
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THE Ml RAIL 

The last streetcar rolled through Detroit in 
1956. Since then, there have been at least 
six ambitious but ultimately unsuccessful 
proposals to restore the city’s transportation 
system to meet the needs of a sprawling 
city. Over the past decade, one of the 
nation’s largest public-private partnerships 
has moved a $145 million concept for a new 
streetcar system from the negotiating table to 
construction, with support from a diverse set 
of 24 stakeholders ranging from Michigan 
government entities to national and local 
foundations to JPMorgan Chase & Co. 
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Zoller, the head of land Studio, a local 
design partner working with Corner’s 
firm, says. “ We really felt that if you had 
all this development but you still had a 
dysfunctional Public Square, the city was 
never going to thrive as it could.” 

By the time Cleveland engaged 
Corner’s help, in 2008, many ideas for 
how to revamp the square had come 
and gone. They all suffered from the 
assumption that traffic around the site 
could not be disturbed. Corner came 
in with a bold idea: if we can’t remove 
the streets, let’s build an elevated park 
above them. The hilltop-park concept 
didn’t pan out, because of the cost and 
complexity, but Zoller says it got locals 
reimagining Public Square as a place 
prioritizing people over cars. A traffic 
analysis determined that the city could 
close one of the streets and narrow the 
other to a passage for buses, which could 
be rerouted during major events. Con- 
struction started this spring on Corner’s 
final design, which is estimated to cost 
$32 million. 

In renderings, the new Public Square 
looks from above like two boomerangs 
nearly meeting at the tops of their arcs. 
One half of the space— the side that 
gets more sun— is a green area with a 


• Top: Cleveland’s Public Square in 2010 (left), 
and as projected to look in 2016. 

Bottom: Corner’s vision for an elevated walk- 
way along the Seattle waterfront. 


scalloped lawn meant for shows or other 
outdoor events, and a more informal 
area for picnics and casual meetings. The 
other half is a plaza anchored by a Civil 
War monument, a cafe that can become 
a beer garden in summer, and a reflect- 
ing pool that can be turned into a skating 
rink come winter. The square is bordered 
by a promenade and a colorful mix of na- 
tive plants and trees. Crossing from any 
corner to another is not only easy but al- 
most encouraged by the design. 

There’s a lot about Public Square that 
makes it vintage James Corner. Most ob- 
vious, in relation to the High Line, is its 
reclamation of a public realm that had 
lost its liveliness. Another is its keen sen- 
sitivity to place. Corner once wrote that 
the High Line is “irreproducible any- 
where else without significant loss of ori- 
gin and locality,” and given its attention 
to local history and weather and ecology. 
Public Square can make the same claim. 
Cleveland developers have already no- 
ticed the square’s market impact, with 
six nearby buildings either sold, under 
contract, or pending sale. 

These qualities of reclamation and 
identity are on display in several of Cor- 
ner’s other current projects. A redesign 
of the Seattle waterfront includes a 
High Line-esque elevated walkway, 
which preserves some sweeping views 
of the city that would otherwise be lost 
to a planned viaduct teardown. A 13- 
acre park above a new freeway tunnel 


running through the Presidio, in San 
Francisco, will help connect downtown 
to the Golden Gate Bridge. A new river- 
front park near the old Domino sugar 
factory in Brooklyn will host a quarter- 
mile, post-industrial “artifact walk” with 
original cranes, syrup tanks, and signage. 

Corner, who hails from just outside 
industrial Manchester, England, moved 
to the United States in the 1980s to 
study urban design at the University of 
Pennsylvania. As a prime example of his 
work, many cite not the High Line but 
Freshkills Park, an ongoing 2,200-acre 
landfill transformation on Staten Island 
that began in 2003 and is celebrated for 
turning a true wasteland into a place that 
will be not only safe but also attractive to 
visitors, “it’s a stage set,” Corner says of 
his designs. “You’re trying to set up situa- 
tions where it’s not just about having nice 
places to sit in the sun. It’s also the whole 
theatricality of people-watching, and 
you being seen, or you being not seen.” 

This dramatic sense is part of what 
Corner says connects his diverse work 
to the likes of Olmsted’s. Central Park is 
not just a patch of greenery but a heav- 
ily sculpted and engineered experience, 
he says, referring to the sloping hills and 
rock croppings and waterfront vistas. 
Today’s landscape-architecture proj- 
ects have to be a little more nimble and 
adaptive: The High Line, a reclaimed rail 
bed, isn’t a conventional park. Neither is 
Public Square (a transit hub), or Fresh- 
kills (a landfill), or the Seattle waterfront 
(a torn-down viaduct). But done right, 
these spaces all serve as stylized plat- 
forms for the sort of personal exchange 
and cultural friction that spark urban en- 
ergy. “The public realm in the city is the 
most urgent space for democracy to play 
out,” Corner says. 

Public Square will certainly be where 
democracy plays out in Cleveland next 
year: the opening of the new site is timed 
for the Republican National Convention 
in July. Corner expects it to maintain that 
role as a centerpiece of the city— “like 
the 21st-century version” of the old co- 
lonial commons. If all goes well, it should 
even become a place Clevelanders pass 
through somewhere else to reach. El 

For more City Makers stories, go to: 

citylab.com/global-stories 
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THE WHEELS OF CRIME ARE 
GREASED WITH OLIVE OIL 

BY SARAH YAGER 


FOOD FRAUD isn’t new: ancient laws dictated that sellers 
of fake seed corn or impure spices be mutilated or burned 
at the stake. But regulators have recently started to uncover 
just how extensive the problem is— from extra-virgin olive 


oil spiked with soybean oil, to hamburgers made with horse 
meat, to baby formula fortified with melamine. All of this 
threatens consumer health, and possibly funds even more- 
nefarious crimes. 


© Worldwide, food fraud— the sale of 
intentionally diluted, mislabeled, or 
otherwise adulterated comestibles— is 
estimated to affect some 10 percent of 
the commercial food supply. 

Most Common Types of Adulteration 

(1980-2013) 
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© Reported 
incidents of 
food fraud over the 
past three decades 
show lands flowing 
with adulterated 
milk and honey, 
along with impure 
spices, oil, and fruit 
juice. 


The 12 Biggest Targets of Food Fraud 

(1980-2013) 



Vanilla extract 2.36% 
Turmeric 2.36% 

Chili powder 2.56% 
Grapefruit-seed 
extract 2.95% 


I— Cheese 3.75% 


Honey \ 

11.61% Saffron 
10.24% 


Orange juice 4.33% 
Coffee 5.37% 

Fish 5.97% 


© Each year, lost sales, product recalls, and other consequences of food 
fraud are estimated to cost legitimate retailers as much as 



© Since 2011, an international operation run by Interpol and Europol has seized about 
20,000 tons and 420,000 gallons of counterfeit or substandard food and drink from 
nearly SO countries. Items uncovered in the raids include frozen fish thawed and spritzed 
with chemicals to look fresh, mozzarella made from expired milk and smoked in the back 
of a van, and vodka laced with antifreeze. 



2011 2012 2013 2014 


© Much of the food fraud 
appears to be the work 
of organized-crime syndi- 
cates, says Michael Ellis, the 
head of Interpol’s Trafficking 
in Illicit Goods and Counter- 
feiting Unit. If they can find 
a way to infiltrate a supply 
chain, he says, “it doesn’t 
matter to them whether 
people are harmed.” Some 
experts believe thesegroups 
could be using the low-risk, 
low-overhead business of 
adulterated food to bank- 
roll more-treacherous 
operations— including 
human trafficking. 
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1. Congressional Research Service. 2. Jeff Moore/U.S. Pharmacopeial Convention Food Fraud Database (reports were for individual ingredients). 3. Grocery Manufacturers Association. 4. Interpol. 
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/ THE OMNIVORE / 

What Tween TV 
Teaehes Our Kids 

The insidious message of Nickelodeon and Disney 

By JAMES PARKER 


a 


I ’M AN ICE-CREAM MAN. I 
am what the summer is.” Poetry, 
is it not? We’re at the end of 
a 1991 episode of Nickelo- 
deon’s The Adventures of Pete & 
Pete, and Mr. Tastee, his light 
and pressureless voice slightly 
muffled by his enormous ice-cream-swirl fake 
head, is standing by his ice-cream truck, explain- 
ing to Big Pete, Little Pete, and Ellen why he 
cannot stay in Wellsville and be their friend. The 
kids are deeply attentive, almost understanding; 
their solemnity is absolute. “Fireflies, thunder- 
storms, butt sweat on the car seat,” continues Mr. 
Tastee, his threnody running on. “And when it all 
goes, I have to go with it.” The lovely things, they 
melt, they are evanescent, they boom or flicker 
brightly in the lengthening shadow. Oh, grief and 
sweetness. Oh, innocence. Oh, ice cream. Bring 
me to my knees. 

Well, it will tend to make you feel autumnal, 
turning from a gauzily off-the-wall show like The 
Adventures of Pete & Pete to the current crop of 
shiny, metallic tween sitcoms— the tweencoms. 
Your Henry Dangers j your K.C. Undercovers. Col- 
lege rock bands no longer flop and whirl on the 
front lawn. Mom no longer has a plate in her head 
that can pick up radio stations. That blurry hipness, 
that dream logic, has been suppressed, erased, 
vacuumed out by the corporate nozzle. Across 
the two biggest children’s networks. Nickelodeon 
and the Disney Channel, the gags and obses- 
sions are all the same, the characters and their 
glossy environments more or less interchangeable. 
Mechanized laughter reigns. 

What happened? Whence this uniformity? 
Weren’t the Disney Channel and Nickelodeon 
once opposing brands— the former a squeaky- 
clean twinkle factory, the latter more splattery 
and indie-spirited— battling for the eyeballs of 
America’s children? Yes, they were. And Disney 
won, at least according to the veterans inter- 
viewed in Slimed!, Mathew Klickstein’s recent 
oral history of Nickelodeon. Having ruled the 
’90s with programming rooted in what a former 
network vice president, Mike Klinghoffer, calls 
the “Us vs. Them” theory (“The kids against the 
grown-ups. It’s like the Revolutionary War.”), the 
Nickelodeonites lost their way or their nerve or 
both. “They got seduced by the success of Disney’s 
shows with older tweens and teens living fantasy 
lives,” laments Alan Goodman, who helped author 
Nickelodeon’s great 1980s relaunch. “Wizards, a 
rock star in disguise, twins who live in a palace. But 
you can’t beat Disney doing ‘dreams come true.’ ” 
Pete & Pete co-creator Will McRobb concurs: “We 
had tried to be the anti-Disney. Now they’re just 
trying to be Disney ... Everything’s about 
wish fulfillment now.” 
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So it would certainly appear. It’s about being a 
superhero {Nickelodeon s Henry Danger ^nd The 
Thundermans), a secret agent (Disney Channel’s 
K.C. Undercover), a pop star (Disney’s Austin & 
Ally, Nickelodeon’s Make It Pop), or a nanny to 
the jet set (Disney’s Jessie). Make It Pop, which 
just completed its first season, is particularly 
shrill: three boarding-school girls— a compulsive 
tweeter, a fashionista, and an A student— get 
together with a lonely DJ kid to take selfies and 
whip up cheapo Katy Perry-style emancipation 
mantras. Let's light it up / 1 see it all around us / 
One and all / The fire's gonna guide us ... etc. Indeed, 
the voice of Katy Perry, huge and exhortatory, as 
if running for office or declaring war, seems to 
roll through all these shows. Power is her theme, 
every Katy Perry fan a kind of private banana 
republic of self-^fdYmsition— You're gonna hear 
me ro-OOOAR!— 2 ind power is the major trope 
of today’s tweencom: hidden power, superpower, 
star power, money power, the proper usage and 
disposal of one’s electrifying potentialities. I am, 
you are, we are exceptional! goes the theme song 
for Disney’s A.iV.T. Farm, which follows the gifted 
teens of the Advanced Natural Talents program. 

Needless to say, I am not the target audience 
for these shows. Trespassing in the realm of the 
tweencom with my wonky grown-up mind, I was 
smitten again and again— as in some Black Forest 
fairy tale— by unconsciousness. It happened with 
dreamlike punctuality: five minutes into Bella and 
the Bulldogs (cheerleader becomes quarterback), 
a powerful stupor would seize me and I’d topple 
sideways into the couch cushions. The kids, on 
the other hand— the kids are watching this stuff 
like they’re on an Adderall jag. Have you observed 
the phenomenon of preteens in front of a tween- 
com? Pure scholarly intensity. They barely smile. 
No loose guffaws or assenting chuckles escape 
them. The sight gags, rants, and one-liners are 
received not with (to quote G. K. Chesterton) 
“pothouse applause” but “in silence, like a bene- 
diction.” They may giggle when they repeat them 
afterward, but rarely upon initial viewing. This is 
serious business. 

Here’s why. The sitcom is an essentially con- 
servative form. And the superpower/star-power 
shows, even as they seem to glorify the rogue and 
untapped energies of youth, are really tutorials 
on how to keep those energies within the iron 
laws of normality— on how to be special but 
not too special. “Kids, stop using your powers!” 
implores Mr. Thunderman of The Thundermans, 
as his children exchange playful mega-zaps 
across their bright suburb. “We don’t want to 
draw attention to ourselves!” Over on the Disney 
Channel, meanwhile, K.C. in K.C. Undercover h^s 
a dilemma: Should she accompany her parents 
and brother on a secret-agent mission to the 


airport, or go to cheerleading tryouts with her 
best friend, Marisa? The best-friend problem, a 
collision point between two worlds, is archetypal 
for the tweencom. Can Henry and Charlotte in 
Henry Danger trust their excitable friend Jasper 
with the information that they are superhero side- 
kicks to the indestructible Captain Man? Should 
Miley (in the pilot episode of Disney’s Hannah 
Montana) let Lilly know that she moonlights as 
a monstrously famous pop star? 

Control your mega-ness, kids. That’s the lesson. 
In the endless negotiations of the main character 
with the various types— nerd, spaz, depresso, 
preening jock— that surround her, the gospel of 
tweencom is handed down: Avoid extremes of 
all kinds. Don’t be too rebellious, but don’t be a 
Goody-Two-Shoes, either. Don’t be too vain or 
confident, but don’t you dare be gloomy. Here 
rises the terrible Scylla of duncehood; over there 
is the ship -swallowing Charybdis of geekdom. By 
alternately incorporating and rejecting aspects 
of her co-characters, by teasing them without 
being mean (very important), by dissipating the 
tension with humor, by successfully managing 
her superpower, the main character cultivates 
self-awareness. She locates herself in the comic 
center. The joke, whatever it might be, the great 
and dreaded free-floating chorus of ridicule that 
cruises the school hallways and gathers by the 
lockers, is not on her. 

And what does too much specialness look 
like? It looks like Madame Goo Goo, the rather 
brilliant Lady Gaga parody on A.N.T. Farm, whose 
creative process involves throwing alphabet soup 
at a whiteboard. It looks like Farkle Minkus, the 
prodigiously oblivious weirdo on Disney’s Girl 
Meets World, who mutters “Farkle farkle farkle” 
when he snores. His singularity is irrepressible 
but undesirable: his amorous overtures to Riley 
and Maya, the show’s two heroines, are steadily 
repulsed. But even Farkle is not the limit. That 
would be the girl known as Back-of-the-Class 
Brenda. Look at Brenda, in her red spectacles 
and goofy dress, waving at Farkle with a hopeful, 
lopsided grin. Sad world, sad world. Not even Katy 
Perry can save her. 

“it is the summit of idleness,” Martin Amis 
once wrote, “to deplore actuality.” That’s a handy 
maxim for a middle-aged critic grumbling and 
nodding off in front of the TV. The fireflies and 
butt sweat may be gone, but the tweencom has 
reached some ultimate refinement, and its audi- 
ence, the only audience it cares about, is locked in. 
A breed of socialization is being workshopped on 
these shows. They may even be helpful. The trials 
of adolescence loom, God knows. The journey is 
hazardous; guidance is not to be rejected. Steer 
the middle course, tiny Odysseus. And good luck 
to you. El 
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Control your 
mega-ness, 
kids. Don’t 
be too 
rebellious, 
but don’t 
be a Goody- 
Two-Shoes, 
either. 
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Does Milan Kundera 
Still Matter? 

With communism long gone, the Czech novelist 
sees a new specter haunting Europe. 

By JONATHAN ROSEN 


I WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL IN 1980, when Milan Kundcra’s 

Book of Laughter and Forgettingwsis translated into English from his 
native Czech, and I can still remember the excitement surround- 
ing the publication of a novel that mixed memoir, philosophy, and 
history; explored with acid humor the effect of totalitarianism on 
daily life; and featured orgies the wsiy Pride and Prejudice featured 
dinner parties. Philip Roth— instrumental in introducing Kundera to Ameri- 
can readers— once observed that for writers in the West “everything goes 
and nothing matters,” whereas for those trapped in Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia “nothing goes and everything matters.” Kundera, who wrote The Book 
of Laughter and Forgettingm France, where he found refuge after fleeing his 
country in 1975, seemed to be a mysterious hybrid for whom everything 
went and everything mattered. 

The illusion was not sustainable, but it was fun while it lasted. Part of the 


perverse thrill of reading The Unbearable Lightness 
of Being, published in 1984, was that you could feel 
politically enlightened while watching a beautiful 
woman in a bowler hat and little else open the 
door for her lover, a neurosurgeon who spends 
his spare time wandering around Prague telling 
random women to take off their clothes. This did 
not happen in Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag 
Archipelago. Reading Kundera in the ’80s was 
like watching Mad Men with the conviction that 
smoking, drinking, and grabbing the secretary’s 
ass were bold assertions of individual autonomy 
in the face of a cruelly repressive state. 

Czech Communism collapsed 25 years ago. 
Kundera, who is 86, has lived in France for 40 
years and written in French for more than two 
decades. The Festival of Insignificance— his first 
novel in 13 years— is an excellent opportunity to 
ask what happens to his fiction once the back- 
drop of Soviet oppression no longer throws his 
dark jokes, nihilism, and naughty interludes into 
bright relief Is he doing no more than exercising 
his unconstrained imagination, vindicating his 
claim that he is not a political writer but a literary 
purist devoted to the freedom of aesthetic play? 
Or is he a dark prophet who, if you listen hard and 
carefully to the work, can be heard brooding aloud 
about the fate of a doomed Europe? The sense that 
Kundera is himself pondering these questions 
lends this playful puzzle an unexpected urgency. 

The title is a joke on itself, and on the reader. 
It asks, the way The Little Book of Nothing might, 
“why are you wasting your time reading me?” But 
just as making something out of nothing also 
describes what God and artists do, so Kundera’s 
title is a declaration of artistic purpose: for him 
the novel is the flower of European culture pre- 
cisely because ofits insignificance. In The Art of the 
Novel, translated from French to English in 1988, 
Kundera championed game-playing writers like 
Miguel de Cervantes and Laurence Sterne, slip- 
pery serpents who swallow their own tails and who 
gave birth to the modern masters Kundera most 
admires: Franz Kafka, Robert Musil, Hermann 
Broch. He places his own work in the tradition of 
fiction that lives only in its mysterious unfolding 
and “winds up in a paradox.” 

Yet for a writer in love with paradox, Kundera 
has powerfully prescriptive tendencies. In The 
Book of Laughter and Forgetting— sl novel that 
forms the backdrop of the present novel the 
way Communism once formed the backdrop of 
Laughter and Forgetting— Kundem taught his read- 
ers to be wary of children, angels, circle dancing, 
hope, nostalgia, and sentimentality. These are 
the emissaries of delusory optimism. The Book 
of Laughter and Forgetting also taught readers 
that there is a good sort of laughter— sardonic, 
irreverent, and mocking— and a bad sort, which 
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is uncritical, joyful, and acquiescent. There is a 
lot of the bad sort in The Festival of Insignificance. 

A t the center of this brief novel are 
four friends who crisscross the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, in Paris, in a succession 
of short chapters. One is an out-of-work actor 
called Caliban, so ignorant that he has never 
heard of Khrushchev. The eldest, Ramon, is a 
recently retired academic who knows a great deal 
but has embraced “insignificance” as a theory of 
life, renouncing all hope of meaning in the world. 
Alain is the mother-obsessed son of a woman who 
abandoned him when he was a baby. Charles is 
a philosophically minded caterer who is writing 
a play— but only in his head. 

The Luxembourg Gardens is itself a kind of 
character, with its busts of great thinkers, scien- 
tists, and writers and its statues of France’s queens 
planted symbolically in what was once the heart of 
European culture but is now an open-air museum 
of forgotten civilization. Kundera is a master 
at uniting disparate characters by tracing their 
intersecting journeys, and by allowing resonant 
words inside the head of one character to sing 
inside the thoughts of another. He links unrelated 
scenes with thematic words that make episodes 
feel simultaneous as well as sequential. This is 
how a i20-page novel can feel so much larger: it 
is constantly looping back on itself 

But all of this formal unity is a mask for a deeper 
disharmony. Plot has never mattered much to 
Kundera, and what passes for a story line in The 
Festival ofinsignificance is set in motion by a lie. Its 
source is a peripheral figure whose path crosses 
Ramon’s in the gardens. This man pretends on a 
whim to have cancer in order to impress Ramon, 
a former colleague he doesn’t actually respect. 
As we watch the spread of this “fictional cancer”— 
a wonderfully ambiguous phrase suggesting that 
unregulated growth of the imagination might 
itself be a disease— it becomes the catalyst for 
an actual festival ofinsignificance: Ramon’s col- 
league throws a party for himself so he can strike 
a heroic pose in the face of his imaginary illness. 

The party is a dramatic climax, even though not 
much happens. It is catered by Charles and Caliban 
and attended by the unhappy Ramon, who gets 
drunk after the attractive woman he was hoping 
to sleep with goes home with a bland nonentity- 
ironic proof of Ramon’s theory that insignificance 
is the ultimate seduction. Caliban pretends to be 
Pakistani and spouts gibberish, while a famous 
but inane beauty, fresh from her lover’s deathbed, 
mesmerizes the other guests by catching a feather 
on her fingertip as if touching an angel. 

Anyone who remembers The Book of Laughter 
and Forgetting, a far less hermetic novel, will 
know that angels are evil, the utopian enablers of 


totalitarianism who lend a celestial smile to con- 
formity. By the end of The Festival ofinsignificance, 
Paris is thick with angels. This is unsurprising, 
because Kundera’s France has grown so frivolous 
and amnesiac that when Stalin— yes, Stalin— 
appears in the Luxembourg Gardens in a surreal 
scene at the novel’s end, he is cheered by a crowd 
of Parisians who find him irresistible. 

Stalin has sprung from the head of Charles, 
the playwright-caterer, and though this magic 
might seem an affirmation of the power of the 
imagination, it is also more “fictional cancer.” 
As Stalin charms the crowd, Alain focuses on the 
phantasm of his runaway mother, who has been 
conjured by his thoughts. Standing beside him, 
she is infected by Stalin’s laughter, which is “so 
gay, so free, so innocent, so rustic, so brotherly, 
so contagious that everyone around, as if relieved, 
starts laughing as well.” 

HIS IS THE LAUGHTER OF ANGELS, 
and nothing is more dangerous in 
Kundera’s world; such transports of 
self-forgetting clear a path for tyrants. The only 
antidote is ridicule of the sort unleashed in 
The Book of Laughter and Forgetting by Sarah, an 
irreverent Israeli girl in France who banishes 
three archangels in human form by kicking two 
of them in the ass and unleashing a storm of 
mockery. Her work done, Sarah vanishes from 
the novel, but the section she appears in ends 
with a rare, plaintive cry of loss from the authorial 
narrator (who is not necessarily Kundera but not 
necessarily anybody else either). Abandoning his 
customary irony, he declares: “Sarah is out there 
somewhere, I know she is, my Jewish sister Sarah. 
But where can I find her?” 

Not in Paris. Certainly nobody among the pas- 
sive characters in The Festival ofinsignificance wiW 
break the spell of Stalin’s laughter. The narrator 
tells us he loves his four wanderers, but— though 
they are not without charm— it is hard to avoid 
feeling that they are the four Frenchmen of the 
apocalypse, auguring a decadent Europe’s doom. 
The novel may be the fiower of European culture, 
but that culture is so exhausted and inward that 
it has devolved into little more than navel-gazing. 

Indeed, on the opening page, Alain walks down 
a Paris street spinning theories about a new age for 
the female body as he marvels at “the young girls 
who, every one of them, showed her naked navel 
between trousers belted very low and a T-shirt cut 
very short.” The notion that “their seductive power 
no longer resided in their thighs, their buttocks, or 
their breasts, but in that small round hole located 
in the center of the body” alarms Alain. Navels 
are connected to umbilical cords, which lead to 
thoughts of procreation. This unwelcome 
chain of biological associations is unfair 
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to women, Alain believes, robbing them of their 
individuality— a perverse feminism predicated on 
the preservation of female eroticism. His sterile 
fantasy at the novel’s outset is the perfect comple- 
ment to the violence at its close, when Stalin shoots 
off the nose of the statue of Marie de Medicis, a 
queen of France and the 17th-century founder of 
the Luxembourg Gardens. The past defaced, the 
barren future beckons. 

K undera encrypts his foreboding 
in near-impenetrable irony. The narra- 
tor observes dryly that Marie de Medi- 
cis, having been shot, “looks even older, uglier, 
heavier, more arrogant” than before. Yet in The 
Festival of Insignificance, the agile aesthete is 
unmistakably shadowed by a brooding prophet. 
Kundera once told an interviewer that living in 
France was not living in exile, because his true 
home was Western culture, which continued to 
prosper in Paris. But Kundera is keenly aware of 
the failure of transnational fantasies. Czecho- 
slovakia was betrayed by the civilization it helped 
create, which fed Kundera’s homeland to Hitler 
in 1938 before it was swallowed up by invasion 
from the east. Western Europe— too weak, opti- 
mistic, or suicidally self-involved to stand up for 
Czechoslovakia— cut out its own heart. 

None of this is incidental to Kundera’s writing. 
Accepting the Jerusalem Prize in 1985, he praised 
Israel for giving one of its highest awards to an 
international novel and paying tribute, despite 
betrayal, to “a Europe conceived not as territory 
but as culture.” This, he made clear, is more than 
Europe deserves: 

If the Jews, even after Europe so tragically 
failed them, nonetheless kept faith with that 


European cosmopolitanism, Israel, their little 
homeland finally regained, strikes me as the 
true heart of Europe— a peculiar heart located 
outside the body. 

Here is a paradox worthy of Kafka. It takes a 
little homeland regained to house a large trans- 
national dream. Europe, meanwhile, has become 
a shrunken wanderer. 

Kundera reprints his Jerusalem Prize speech as 
the final stand-alone section of The Art of the Novel, 
giving it the last word in his formulation of a tradi- 
tion that elevates irony, ambiguity, and detachment 
to the pinnacle of artistic achievement. Though 
his speech honors his familiar heroes— Cervantes 
and other free-range literary chickens who have all 
of European culture to play in— it also challenges 
the very idea of Western Europe. If the heart of 
Europe is no longer in its body, it doesn’t matter 
whether you live in Prague or Paris, not because 
you are always at home but because you cannot 
be at home in a world forever exiled from itself 
Irony, ambiguity, and detachment will not save you. 

Kundera’s longing for a refuge infused with 
Western values and safe from European betray- 
als is real, and in The Festival of Insignificance that 
yearning has a valedictory feel. Eond though 
his narrator professes to be of his frivolous 
characters— he tells us that “in my unbeliever’s 
dictionary, only one word is sacred: ‘friendship’ ”— 
Kundera the author is perhaps not so sure that his 
loyalty to them, or to his unbeliever’s dictionary, 
can carry the day. If you listen closely to this 
novel of smooth and playful surfaces, you will 
hear another voice, still crying out for Sarah. El 


Jonathan Rosen is the author of Joy Comes in the 
Morning and other works of fiction and nonfiction. 
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statistics pile up: 
thanks to Statcast 
player-tracking 
technology, data will 
soon include metrics 
such as ball spin and 
launch rates. And 
now comes a book 
called The Grind. 

If baseball doesn’t 
watch out, mind- 
numbed fans will 
need uppers to stick 
with the sport. 


THE ATLANTIC 


But don’t let 
Barry Svriuga’s title 
deter you. In fact, 
the Washington Post 
sportswriter’s por- 
trait of the intricate 
tedium of “baseball’s 
endless season” 
delivers a surprising 
pick-me-up. Forget 
the sentimental 
excess of Roger 
Kahn’s The Boys 
of Summer (1972). 


Skip the high-flown 
analysis of George 
Will’s Men at Work: 
The Craft of Baseball 
(1990). Svriuga’s 
brisk, down-to-earth 
account takes us 
inside the heads 
of members of the 
Washington Nation- 
als organization— 
from a starting 
pitcher on up to the 
general manager— as 
they gear up for, 
and power through, 
162 games in a 
182-day season. 

If every era gets 
the baseball books it 


deserves. The Grind 
is definitely one for 
ours. Svriuga reveals 
a culture of nonstop 
stress: a relentless 
rhythm of scouting 
odysseys, train- 
ing routines, travel 
monotony, injuries— 
all before anyone 
gets out on the field. 
No wonder these 
guys are obsessive. 
But they must also 
be undaunted. In 
our distracted, data- 
saturated age, grittier 
models of excelling 
would be hard to find. 

— Ann Hulbert 
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An idling bulldozer blocked my sightline, 
but I spotted Emmett as he approached the 
road ... Emmett paused on the other side of 
the street by the bulldozer ... I held up my 
hand, palm forward, in the universal “stop” 
sign ... Emmett mistook it for a “come to 
me in a hurry” sign and did just that. A 
second before he sprang forward, the flag- 
man signaled the impatiently waiting cars 
to come ahead. The first car in the queue 
was a 1970s Chevelle, a heavy, powerful 



car driven by a seventeen-year-old ... The poor 
kid couldn’t possibly have braked to avoid Em- 
mett, who had leapt out from his side of the 
road, his happy eyes on mine ... The car, going 
about thirty-five miles per hour, caught him 
midleap. Emmett’s head slammed into the 
hood and he was catapulted more than forty 
feet, where he lay crumpled and bleeding in 
the middle of the road. 

The story is plenty shocking, but it becomes 
doubly so when Mann reveals what was happen- 
ing in her mind during the 11 minutes after he 
landed, when time stopped for her: “l actually 
wondered as I lay there, with my dying son, (or 
so I thought) if I could even hold a camera up. 
And, of course, there was no way. I am just not 
that kind of photographer.” Mann realized she 
couldn’t take a photograph of her own dying child 
(and hallelujah for that!), but what’s weird is that 
she thought of it, and didn’t let go of the thought. 

In fact, once she knew Emmett would be fine, 
she tried to get such a picture. “l tried to make a 
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The Maternal Eye 
of Sally Mann 

Two decades after her photographs of her children created 
a furor, she reveals the curious logic of her art. 

By SARAH BOXER 


I F YOU KNOW ANYTHING about Sally Mann, if s that she photo- 
graphed her three children, with clothes and without, in poses that 
can look sexual, morbid, or both. There’s the photo of Virginia, 
the youngest child, sleeping blissfully, vulnerably, on a mattress, 
surrounded by a dried-up puddle of something. There’s the 
picture of Emmett clutching a pair of squirrel carcasses arranged 
in a vaguely copulatory pose. And there’s the photograph of the older 
daughter, Jessie, nude, hanging by her arms from a hay hook. 

Back in 1992 when some of Mann’s photographs of her children were 
published in Immediate Family , Mann was raked over the coals— accused 
of being a bad mother, of exploiting her children, and, worst of all, of 
inviting the Humbert Humberts of the 
world to feast their eyes on her little ones. 

All the anxieties of parents around the 
country seemed to focus on Mann’s family 
in rural Virginia. Now Mann has written a 
memoir, and in it she explains the strange 
and magical thinking behind some of those 
infamous family photographs. 

Hold Stilly multigenerational in its scope, 
southern in its humor, and Nabokovian 
in its ambition, is gorgeously written and 
convincing. It is also spiked with family 
snapshots, outtakes of her well-known 
photographs, bad and funny report cards, 
bizarre stories, and terrible mental images 
that will be hard for some readers to shake. 

One moment in particular stands out for its 
horror but also offers a key to understand- 
ing how Mann sees photography and its 
tenuous but powerful ties to reality and 
memory. 

Mann recalls that “on a hot afternoon 
in early September 1987,” she walked “to 
the road at the top of our driveway to meet 
Emmett, who was on his way home from 
playing with a friend.” 
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photograph of the way Emmett looked when he 
was hit, or the way I felt he looked,” Mann writes, 
“l couldn’t shake from my memory the image of 
his sunlit, smiling face as he sprang toward me.” 
She took a blurry photograph of Emmett’s face 
with his tongue hanging out like a dog’s. She took 
pictures of the bloodied sheets from the hospital. 
She took a self-portrait with the bloodstained 
clothes. Nothing worked. 

In October, after Emmett had completely 
healed, Mann tried a different tack. She photo- 
graphed him standing nude in the chilly river 
near their home— in an inner tube, with a snorkel, 
without a snorkel, hands in the water, hands just 
out of the water. The light was wrong, the shapes 
were wrong, the posture was awkward, the boy 
was getting irritated. Finally, when Emmett 
“announced that it was the last damn time he 
would model in the freezing river,” she got the 
shot she wanted: Emmett lightly tracing the water, 
turned slightly sideways, looking toward her with 
an insolent, maybe even contemptuous, look. 
Gone was the “sunlit, smiling face.” For other 
people, putting their child through such an exor- 
cism, especially after a near-death experience, 
would be unthinkable. But for her, the need to 
do battle with her traumatic memory— with the 
reality that was— won out. 

P hotographs seem to represent, 
for Mann, a counter-reality, an opposition 
to what is and what was. The dangers in 
them represent not the real dangers at hand, 
but dangers that might have been or could be. 
Meanwhile, some of the real dangers are erased, 
written over. So are the memories. When she tries 
to recall her beloved father, Robert Munger, she 
recalls only photographs she’s seen. “Because of 
the many pictures I have of my father, he eludes 
me completely.” Conversely, her friend and 
neighbor, the artist Cy Twombly, who was rarely 
photographed, is all there: “His drawling voice, 
his wrinkled face, the gap between the front teeth.” 

Mann says her first good family photograph 
was Damaged Child, in which her daughter Jessie 
looks like she’s been beaten up. In fact, Jessie’s 
face was swollen with bug bites. Mann chose 
that title to bring out the brutal resonance with 
Dorothea Lange’s famous 1936 photograph of a 
poor girl in rags in Shacktown, Oklahoma. She 
pinpoints what appealed to her in the image she 
caught of her own child: 

As strange as it sounds, I found something 
comforting about this disturbing picture. 
Looking at the still-damp contact print, and 
then looking at Jessie, completely recovered 
and twirling around the house in her pink tutu, 

I realized the image inoculated me to a possi- 
ble reality that I might not henceforth have to 
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suffer. Maybe this could be an escape from the 
manifold terrors of child rearing, an apotro- 
paic protection; stare them straight in the face 
but at a remove— on paper, in a photograph. 


For that reason, Mann likes to photograph “dis- 
ease and accidents of every kind.” She magnifies 
her children’s cases of “common impetigo into 
leprosy, skin wrinkles into whip marks, simple 
bruises into hemorrhagic fever.” She deliberately 
makes things look worse than they are. And 
“when a scary situation turned out benign,” she 
writes, “l replayed it for the camera with the 
worst possible outcome.” 

Once, when Jessie went missing near a creek, 
Mann began a frantic search. Her daughter was 
soon found, but Mann could not shake her fear. 
“The next day I set up the camera [and] cajoled 
seven-year- old Emmett into putting on a dress.” 
Then she made him play dead in some leaves. It 
is this kind of gothic sensibility, this intrepid wish 
to stare down horror in order to prevent it, that 
produces photographs in which sticky Popsicle 
juice running down a naked body can look like 
blood, in which a ring of pee surrounding a little 
girl on a mattress can look like the remains of a 
violation, and in which sleep can look like death. 

M ann is amazed when people 
do not get the distinction between 
photographs— “figures on silvery paper, 
slivered out of time”— and reality. In this, Mann 
seems unexpectedly Victorian. In her photo- 
graphs, capturing reality is not typically the aim; 
her children play roles, much as little girls played 
beggars, dreamers, and fairy-tale characters for 
Lewis Carroll’s camera. Indeed, some of Mann’s 
pictures of her children echo Carroll’s photo- 
graphs of his child subjects. Think of Alice Liddell 
(the model for Alice in Wonderland) dressed in 
beggar’s rags and holding out a cupped hand, one 
eyebrow raised, her dress falling off her shoulders. 
Her expression is both appealing and knowing. 
She was clearly in on the game, and the game, 
apparently, was grand. Another of Carroll’s child 
subjects, Dymphna Ellis, once described the 
excitement of Carroll’s photo-play: “l remember 
the mess and the mystery ... We cried when he 
went away ... We were absolutely fearless with 
him. We felt he was one of us, and on our side 
against all the grown-ups.” 

Far from being helpless subjects, Mann’s 
children seem willing accomplices, and some- 
times willful, defiant ones. They know the kind 
of pictures their mother likes to take and have 
often pointed out photographic opportunities to 
her. They know the difference between pictures 
and reality. They’ve also had the privilege 
of editing out photographs they don’t like, 
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Before Immediate Family was published, for 
instance, Emmett got rid of a nude photograph 
of himself with socks on his hands, not because 
he was nude but because he thought he looked 
like a dork. 

Yet is this all just a game? Are there no con- 
sequences? Is there no reality attached to the 
pictures? Even Vladimir Nabokov, the creator 
of Humbert Humbert and Lolita, believed that 
although Lewis Carroll’s photographs of children 
were indeed a charade, it was a “dusty and dread- 
ful charade,” in which little girls were enlisted to 
play “sad scrawny little nymphets, bedraggled 
and half-undressed.” Isn’t there also a little of 
this “wretched perversion,” as Nabokov put it, in 
Mann’s photographs of her children, despite her 
stated goal of averting true danger by engaging 
it in pictures? 

What’s fascinating about the case of Sally 
Mann is that, vigilant though she was— carefully 
composing photographs to ward off the evil 
eye— she somehow missed some of the menace 
her photographs might be courting. The trouble. 
I’m guessing, lurked not so much in the images 
that evoked peril, disease, and death as in the 
more carefree photographs of family life, those 
that reveled in the lushness of her children’s 
bodies— “their smell, the doughy smoothness of 
their skin.” It was the scenes of her dirty children, 
sometimes nude, sometimes innocently vamping, 
that brought on a danger that her camera never 
imagined, a danger that was not there before she 
took her pictures. 

After the publication of Immediate Family, the 
Manns acquired a stalker. Mann had unwittingly 
summoned a real Humbert Humbert, expressly 
devoted to her family. He wanted to know more 


about them all. He tried to get information from 
neighbors and friends. He wanted to be part of 
the family. His desire was the desire that drives 
stalkers of children everywhere: to have the kind 
of access only a parent has. (This is also what 
makes Carroll’s in loco parentis role with Alice 
and her sisters both cozy and creepy.) Eor six 
years, Mann writes, “l was sleepless with fears of 
Lindbergh baby-like abductions and made sure 
that the windows were locked, that the house 
was always occupied, the children accompanied 
by an adult.” 

Odd though it may sound, the Mann family’s 
stalker almost serves as a perverse confirmation 
of Mann’s most gothic idea: her belief in the 
apotropaic power of photographs. If you imagine 
something in a photograph, it will not materialize. 
If you don’t, then heaven help you! Maybe Sally 
Mann’s biggest mistake lay not in portraying her 
children in the unsettling ways that she did but 
in letting her guard down, in being lulled into 
evoking the warm intimacies of family life— in 
short, in not envisioning the worst. 

Mann’s reaction to her family’s stalker sup- 
plies a disquieting coda to the story. Though 
she wasn’t in the habit of carrying her husband’s 
picture in her wallet, once the stalker appeared, 
she “started carrying this man’s, and would watch 
for him with something close to the ardor of a 
lover,” Mann writes. One way to make sense of 
this haunting routine, which seems to border on 
the deranged, is this: She wasn’t actually trying 
to turn her stalker into a family member. She was 
pretending that he already was to make sure that 
he never would be. m 


Sarah Boxer is a writer, cartoonist, and critic. 
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INTRODUCTION BY ANTOINE DE SAI NT- EXU PERY 
TRANSLATED BY AUSTIN DENIS JOHNSTON 



A CARAVAN OF CARS, 

trucks, bicycles, 
baby carriages, 
horse-pulled carts— 
anything with wheels, 
everything piled high 
with stuff— jammed 


the roads out of Paris 
in June 1940. Almost 
the entire city was 
fleeing the Nazis. As 
gas, tires, and hooves 
gave out, “limping 
pedestrians” carried 
on. Leon Werth, a 
novelist and critic 
who was among the 
hordes, was a sharp- 
eyed witness to the 
chaotic exodus. 

He ended up in 
hiding in the Jura 
region of France, and 


the account he wrote 
has had a bumpy 
journey too. Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery— 
who dedicated 
The Little Prince to 
Werth, his beloved 
friend— smuggled 
the memoir out of 
the country as he fled 
to the U.S. in the fall 
of 1940. En route, 
he composed some 
lyrical thoughts about 
his own uprooted 
fate to serve as a 


preface. He found 
a publisher in New 
York, yet no book 
appeared. In 1992, 
Werth’s manuscript 
surfaced and was 
published in France. 
Last year, Melville 
House unearthed 
Saint-Exupery’s 
introduction in a 
Canadian library. 

The reunion was 
worth waiting for. 
Werth scrutinizes the 
motley crowd from up 


close while his friend 
yearns from afar for 
the idealized France 
of his soul mates. 
“Forgive me. Saint 
Ex,” Werth writes. “I 
recount the lowly; I 
tell, in the immensity 
of this war, the stories 
of insects.” The com- 
patriots he’s thrown 
in with— peasants, 
soldiers, German 
sympathizers— can 
seem as alien as the 
enemy forces do. 
Werth arrives back 
in Paris, his vision of 
fraternite darker but 
also wider. 

— Ann Hulbert 
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The Mystery of 
Marriage 

The institution has long stirred fraught cultural debate, 
but a big historical scrapbook reveals its resilience. 

By ALICE GREGORY 


Crammed with everything from a Mesopo- 
tamian legal contract to New Yorker cartoons to 
modernist prose, the book’s 500-odd pages (lots 
of them illustrated) describe the many, often dis- 
cordant, faces of marriage. Grunwald and Adler 
have organized their primary sources thematically: 


presumes to be preaching to a converted, yet far 
from reverent, audience: readers ready to exam- 
ine, from an amused anthropological distance, 
the best, worst, and most equivocal aspects of 
marriage. The book’s editors, the long-wedded 
writers Lisa Grunwald and Stephen Adler, aren’t 
wringing their hands over a cultural crisis or a 
precarious social rite, or trying to hammer out a 
marriage-promotion agenda. Rather, their trove 
of artifacts, collected over six years, is a revelation 
of the resilience, persistence, and capaciousness 
of, to quote Gabriel Garcia Marquez, “the conjugal 
conspiracy.” 


• A British postcard from the early 1900s advises, “When he deserves it, 
kiss him.” 


M y husband and i got married last fall because 
we wanted to have a party. I doubt our friends, our 
family, or anybody else we know 
would have been surprised if 
we’d never done it at all: if we had 
continued living together, loving 
each other, one day having children, all without exchang- 
ing rings. The wedding was ideal— great cake, accessible 
by subway— but our life didn’t change after it was over. It 
never occurred to us that I would take his name; I didn’t 
want to (and didn’t) get pregnant. We live in the same 
small Brooklyn apartment we’d lived in before, and our 
finances are still only haphazardly half-combined. We 
weren’t expecting that our affection would either grow or 
diminish, and it hasn’t. Getting married wasn’t a roman- 
tic leap; neither was it merely, or even mostly, a pragmatic 
step. Whatever it was— delightfully unnecessary wrap- 
ping on an already very good present, perhaps— we made 
sure that there was more than plenty to drink. 

We represent the demographic (white, heterosexual, 
college-educated) that looked poised to lead an exodus 
from marriage and its fusty shackles as the family-values 
debate raged. But now, when data suggest that fewer 
Americans— across the income spectrum— are getting 
married than ever before, our cohort is playing the opposite 
role. We are the group most likely to wed, as marriage rates 
among lower-income men and women without college 
degrees rapidly decline. We’re also among those who count 
least on the symbolic and actual benefits of the institution: 
my husband and I aren’t battling for social validation of 
our love or for the conditions of middle-class stability. 

In the spring issue of the Washington Monthly, a surpris- 
ingly diverse array of voices pronounces the moment ripe, 
thanks to the swift acceptance of gay marriage, for tackling 
the “class-based marriage divide”— or at least for finally 
talking about the once polarizing topic. “Marriage can’t 
thrive as a gated community or an elite perquisite, and 
that’s where it’s headed if current trends don’t change,” 
warns David Blankenhorn, a co-director of the Marriage 
Opportunity Gouncil, a bipartisan group eager to spread 
the message. In the worthy (and wonky) cover story, he 
and two fellow members urge broadening access to mar- 
riage as a strategic move in the battle against social inequality. 

Arriving not just at the peak of wedding season but also amid this newly 
vocal worry over the marriage gap. The Marriage Book: Centuries of Advice, 
Inspiration, and Cautionary Tales From Adam and Eve to Zoloft is an espe- 
cially well-timed counterpoint to all the earnest, alarmist policy talk. Scaled 
for an oversize Restoration Hardware coffee table, the glossy anthology 
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Rings, Honeymoon, Passion, Devotion, Food, 
Violence, Second Marriages, etc. The Odyssey 
makes a predictable appearance, as does The 
Feminine Mystique. There are prescriptions for 
housewives (“don’t despise the domestic potato”) 
and husbands (don’t kiss your wife “just after her 
makeup has been applied”) that seem as dated as 
they do eternal. You’ll discover the private patois 
of world leaders in its startling variety. “You are 
a wretch, very clumsy, very stupid, a Cinderella,” 
wrote Napoleon jokingly to his wife upon receiv- 
ing from her, by post, only “six miserable lines”; 
Winston Churchill called his wife “Clemmie Kat,” 
and she called him “Pug.” 

The editors include contemporary sociologi- 
cal statistics (“if you have two sons, you face a 
36.9 percent likelihood of divorce, but if you have 
two daughters, the likelihood rises to 43.1 percent”) 
and a postcard from an Oregon hotel that once 
boasted a circular bed. There is an excerpt from 
Mrs. Bridge, Evan S. Connell’s masterful portrait 
of interwar marital ennui, along with one of the 
most famous fictional scenes of overwhelming 
post-wedding disappointment: Dorothea Brooke’s. 
“How was it that ... the large vistas and wide fresh 
air which she had dreamed of finding in her hus- 
band’s mind,” George Eliot wrote in Middlemarch, 
“were replaced by anterooms and winding passages 
which seemed to lead nowhither?” 

You won’t find traces of the many sorts of loving 
relationships— homosexual, interracial— that over 
the millennia would have probably manifested 
themselves in marriage had they been allowed 
to, and produced their share of pining love let- 
ters, clever nicknames, perceptive compliments, 
vicious accusations, and life-ruining mistakes for 
a volume like this one. Yet the haunting absence 
of what might have been useful models for our 
era is matched by a heartening discovery for the 
anti-sentimentalists among us— the 20-somethings 
like me as well as the experts soberly advocating 
pro-marriage policies. If we sometimes wonder, 
a little uneasily, how we ended up viewing the 
institution more instrumentally than romanti- 
cally, The Marriage Book offers reassurance that 
marriage has for a long time inspired a dizzying 
mix of pragmatism and passion. 

Eor anyone looking to illustrate the historical 
materialist’s blunt vision of marriage as an eco- 
nomic transaction involving human property, it’s 
hard to get more vivid than the type of personal ads 
placed in now long-defunct Boston newspapers. 
One from 1759 requests the hand of a “young Lady 
between the Age of Eighteen and twenty three of a 
Midling Stature; brown Hair, regular Eeatures and 
a Lively Brisk Eye” with “3 or 400^ entirely her 
own Disposal.” The Swedish playwright August 
Strindberg put a gentler notion of solid domesticity 
front and center: “a marriage without children,” he 


believed, “is not a marriage at all.” The view lived 
on in an ad for a fertility medicine from 1896 that 
caught Adler and Grunwald’s attention: “A healthy 
baby is the real jewel for which the wedding ring 
is only the setting.” 

But the most illuminating documents are those 
that upend facile stereotypes of traditional mar- 
riage as a sexist, reproduction-oriented conven- 
tion, above all a bulwark of social cohesion. As 
an enamored newlywed no more taken with that 
matrimonial legacy than I am with saccharine 
expectations of blissful ecstasy forever, I was 
relieved and happy to be confronted, again and 
again, with evidence of a third way: marriage as 
an estate long rich in individualistic arrangements, 
private fulfillment, and intimate familiarity. Almost 
two centuries ago, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
bride etched their names into a windowpane with 
her diamond ring and shared a notebook in which 
they recounted their love. When a friend lost his 
wife, Samuel Johnson, also a widower, wrote to 
him: “He that outlives a wife whom he has long 
loved, sees himself disjoined from the only mind 
that has the same hopes and fears and interest ... 
The continuity of being is lacerated.” 

T’s TELLING that in discussions of marriage 
these days, the word that comes up most 
frequently is recognition rather than love. Eor 
my husband and me, our marriage feels more like 
a public affirmation that subtly changes strangers’ 
perception than a loud declaration of private desire 
and devotion. Putting it that way may evoke the 
hardheaded view of the enterprise; it pays tribute 
to matrimony as a socially entrenched institution 
aimed at promoting prosperity and domestic 
stability— and, the Marriage Opportunity Council 
hopes, greater equality. 

But recognition has an important personal 
dimension, too, and if marriage is to avoid becom- 
ing an exclusive enclave, those more individualis- 
tic stakes are worth trying to articulate clearly and 
widely. To get married today is to announce, to 
yourself and to the world, your belief that you are 
a coherent person capable of extrapolating your 
current wishes, priorities, and motivations into 
the future. To get married today is to recognize 
yourself as grown-up at a time when other ways of 
enacting adulthood are notably limited. Such an 
opportunity shouldn’t be out of reach for anybody 
who wants it, although throwing open the marital 
gates doesn’t guarantee a secure and serene future. 
Then again, as Adler and Grunwald remind us, 
that’s never been part of the deal— which you 
could say only makes marriage more romantic. El 


Alice Gregory is a columnist for The New York 
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For centuries, experts have predicted that machines would 
soon make workers obsolete. What if they weren’t wrong, 
but only premature? An exploration of what society 
without jobs might look like— and how we can prepare. 
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1 . 

Youngstown, U.S.A. 


The end of work is still just a futuristic concept for most of the 
United States, but it is something like a moment in history for 
Youngstown, Ohio, one its residents can cite with precision: 
September 19, 1977. 

For much of the 20th century, Youngstown’s steel mills 
delivered such great prosperity that the city was a model of 
the American dream, boasting a median income and a home- 
ownership rate that were among the nation’s highest. But as 
manufacturing shifted abroad after World War II, Youngstown 
steel suffered, and on that gray September afternoon in 1977, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube announced the shuttering of its 
Campbell Works mill. Within five years, the city lost 50,000 


jobs and $1.3 billion in manufacturing wages. The effect was so 
severe that a term was coined to describe the fallout: regional 
depression. 

Youngstown was transformed not only by an economic 
disruption but also by a psychological and cultural breakdown. 
Depression, spousal abuse, and suicide all became much 
more prevalent; the caseload of the area’s mental-health cen- 
ter tripled within a decade. The city built four prisons in the 
mid-1990s— a rare growth industry. One of the few downtown 
construction projects of that period was a museum dedicated 
to the defunct steel industry. 

This winter, I traveled to Ohio to consider what would hap- 
pen if technology permanently replaced a great deal of human 
work. I wasn’t seeking a tour of our automated future. I went 
because Youngstown has become a national metaphor for the 
decline of labor, a place where the middle class of the 20th cen- 
tury has become a museum exhibit. 
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“Youngstown’s story is America’s story, because it shows 
that when jobs go away, the cultural cohesion of a place is 
destroyed,” says John Russo, a professor of labor studies at 
Youngstown State University. “The cultural breakdown mat- 
ters even more than the economic breakdown.” 

In the past few years, even as the United States has pulled 
itself partway out of the jobs hole created by the Great Reces- 
sion, some economists and technologists have warned that 
the economy is near a tipping point. When they peer deeply 
into labor-market data, they see troubling signs, masked for 
now by a cyclical recovery. And when they look up from their 
spreadsheets, they see automation high and low— robots in 
the operating room and behind the fast-food counter. They 
imagine self-driving cars snaking through the streets and 
Amazon drones dotting the sky, replacing millions of drivers, 
warehouse Stockers, and retail workers. They observe that the 
capabilities of machines— already formidable— continue to ex- 
pand exponentially, while our own remain the same. And they 
wonder: Is any job truly safe? 

Futurists and science-fiction writers have at times looked 


forward to machines’ workplace 
takeover with a kind of giddy excite- 
ment, imagining the banishment of 
drudgery and its replacement by ex- 
pansive leisure and almost limitless 
personal freedom. And make no mis- 
take: if the capabilities of computers 
continue to multiply while the price 
of computing continues to decline, 
that will mean a great many of life’s 
necessities and luxuries will become 
ever cheaper, and it will mean great 
wealth— at least when aggregated up 
to the level of the national economy. 

But even leaving aside questions 
of how to distribute that wealth, the 
widespread disappearance of work 
would usher in a social transforma- 
tion unlike any we’ve seen. If John 
Russo is right, then saving work is 
more important than saving any 
particular job. Industriousness has 
served as America’s unofficial reli- 
gion since its founding. The sanctity 
and preeminence of work lie at the 
heart of the country’s politics, eco- 
nomics, and social interactions. What 
might happen if work goes away? 

HE U.S. LABOR FORCEhas 
been shaped by millennia of 
technological progress. Agri- 
cultural technology birthed the farm- 
ing industry, the industrial revolution 
moved people into factories, and 
then globalization and automation 
moved them back out, giving rise to 
a nation of services. But throughout 
these reshufflings, the total number 
of jobs has always increased. What may be looming is some- 
thing different: an era of technological unemployment, in 
which computer scientists and software engineers essentially 
invent us out of work, and the total number of jobs declines 
steadily and permanently. 

This fear is not new. The hope that machines might free 
us from toil has always been intertwined with the fear that 
they will rob us of our agency. In the midst of the Great De- 
pression, the economist John Maynard Keynes forecast that 
technological progress might allow a 15-hour workweek, and 
abundant leisure, by 2030. But around the same time. Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover received a letter warning that industrial 
technology was a “Frankenstein monster” that threatened 
to upend manufacturing, “devouring our civilization.” (The 
letter came from the mayor of Palo Alto, of all places.) In 
1962, President John F. Kennedy said, “if men have the tal- 
ent to invent new machines that put men out of work, they 
have the talent to put those men back to work.” But two years 
later, a committee of scientists and social activists sent an 
open letter to President Lyndon B. Johnson arguing that “the 
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cybernation revolution” would create “a separate nation of 
the poor, the unskilled, the jobless,” who would be unable 
either to find work or to afford life’s necessities. 

The job market defied doomsayers in those earlier times, 
and according to the most frequently reported jobs numbers, 
it has so far done the same in our own time. Unemployment 
is currently just over 5 percent, and 2014 was this century’s 
best year for job growth. One could be forgiven for saying that 
recent predictions about technological job 
displacement are merely forming the latest 
chapter in a long story called The Boys Who 
Cried Robot— one in which the robot, unlike 
the wolf, never arrives in the end. 

The end-of-work argument has often 
been dismissed as the “Luddite fallacy,” an 
allusion to the 19th-century British brutes 
who smashed textile-making machines at 
the dawn of the industrial revolution, fearing 
the machines would put hand-weavers out 
of work. But some of the most sober econo- 
mists are beginning to worry that the Luddites 
weren’t wrong, just premature. When former 
Treasury Secretary Lawrence Summers was an MIT under- 
graduate in the early 1970s, many economists disdained “the 
stupid people [who] thought that automation was going to 
make all the jobs go away,” he said at the National Bureau of 
Economic Research Summer Institute in July 2013. “Until a few 
years ago, I didn’t think this was a very complicated subject: 
the Luddites were wrong, and the believers in technology and 
technological progress were right. Tm not so completely cer- 
tain now.” 


2. 

Reasons to Cry Robot 


What does the “end of work” mean, exactly? It does not mean 
the imminence of total unemployment, nor is the United 
States remotely likely to face, say, 30 or 50 percent unemploy- 
ment within the next decade. Rather, technology could exert a 
slow but continual downward pressure on the value and avail- 
ability of work— that is, on wages and on the share of prime-age 
workers with full-time jobs. Eventually, by degrees, that could 
create a new normal, where the expectation that work will be 
a central feature of adult life dissipates for a significant portion 
of society. 

After 300 years of people crying wolf, there are now three 
broad reasons to take seriously the argument that the beast is 
at the door: the ongoing triumph of capital over labor, the quiet 
demise of the working man, and the impressive dexterity of 
information technology. 

• Labor losses. One of the first things we might expect to 
see in a period of technological displacement is the diminish- 
ment of human labor as a driver of economic growth. In fact, 
signs that this is happening have been present for quite some 
time. The share of U.S. economic output that’s paid out in 
wages fell steadily in the 1980s, reversed some of its losses in 
the ’90s, and then continued falling after 2000, accelerating 


during the Great Recession. It now stands at its lowest level 
since the government started keeping track in the mid-20th 
century. 

A number of theories have been advanced to explain this 
phenomenon, including globalization and its accompany- 
ing loss of bargaining power for some workers. But Loukas 
Karabarbounis and Brent Neiman, economists at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, have estimated that almost half of the decline 


is the result of businesses’ replacing workers with computers 
and software. In 1964, the nation’s most valuable company, 
AT&T, was worth $267 billion in today’s dollars and employed 
758,611 people. Today’s telecommunications giant, Google, is 
worth $370 billion but has only about 55,000 employees— less 
than a tenth the size of AT&T’s workforce in its heyday. 

• The spread of nonworking men and underemployed youth. 
The share of prime-age Americans (25 to 54 years old) who are 
working has been trending down since 2000. Among men, the 
decline began even earlier: the share of prime-age men who 
are neither working nor looking for work has doubled since the 
late 1970s, and has increased as much throughout the recov- 
ery as it did during the Great Recession itself All in all, about 
one in six prime-age men today are either unemployed or out 
of the workforce altogether. This is what the economist Tyler 
Cowen calls “the key statistic” for understanding the spread- 
ing rot in the American workforce. Conventional wisdom has 
long held that under normal economic conditions, men in this 
age group— at the peak of their abilities and less likely than 
women to be primary caregivers for children— should almost 
all be working. Yet fewer and fewer are. 

Economists cannot say for certain why men are turning 
away from work, but one explanation is that technological 
change has helped eliminate the jobs for which many are best 
suited. Since 2000, the number of manufacturing jobs has 
fallen by almost 5 million, or about 30 percent. 

Young people just coming onto the job market are also 
struggling— and by many measures have been for years. Six 
years into the recovery, the share of recent college grads who 
are “underemployed” (in jobs that historically haven’t required 
a degree) is still higher than it was in 2007— or, for that mat- 
ter, 2000. And the supply of these “non-college jobs” is shift- 
ing away from high-paying occupations, such as electrician, 
toward low-wage service jobs, such as waiter. More people are 
pursuing higher education, but the real wages of recent college 
graduates have fallen by 7.7 percent since 2000. In the biggest 
picture, the job market appears to be requiring more and more 


Oxford researchers have 
forecast that machines might 
be able to take half of all 
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preparation for a lower and lower starting wage. The distorting 
effect of the Great Recession should make us cautious about 
overinterpreting these trends, but most began before the re- 
cession, and they do not seem to speak encouragingly about 
the future of work. 

• The shrewdness of software. One common objection to 
the idea that technology will permanently displace huge 
numbers of workers is that new gadgets, like self-checkout 
kiosks at drugstores, have failed to fully displace their human 
counterparts, like cashiers. But employers typically take years 
to embrace new machines at the expense of workers. The ro- 
botics revolution began in factories in the 1960s and ’70s, but 
manufacturing employment kept rising until 1980, and then 
collapsed during the subsequent recessions. Likewise, “the 
personal computer existed in the ’80s,” says Henry Siu, an 
economist at the University of British Columbia, “but you 
don’t see any effect on office and administrative-support jobs 
until the 1990s, and then suddenly, in the last recession, it’s 
huge. So today you’ve got checkout screens and the promise 
of driverless cars, flying drones, and little warehouse robots. 
We know that these tasks can be done by machines rather 
than people. But we may not see the effect until the next re- 
cession, or the recession after that.” 

Some observers say our humanity is a moat that machines 
cannot cross. They believe people’s capacity for compassion, 
deep understanding, and creativity are inimitable. But as Erik 
Brynjolfsson and Andrew McAfee have argued in their book 


The Second Machine Age^ computers are so dexterous that pre- 
dicting their application 10 years from now is almost impos- 
sible. Who could have guessed in 2005, two years before the 
iPhone was released, that smartphones would threaten hotel 
jobs within the decade, by helping homeowners rent out their 
apartments and houses to strangers on Airbnb? Or that the 
company behind the most popular search engine would de- 
sign a self-driving car that could soon threaten driving, the 
most common job occupation among American men? 

In 2013, Oxford University researchers forecast that ma- 
chines might be able to perform half of all U.S. jobs in the next 
two decades. The projection was audacious, but in at least 
a few cases, it probably didn’t go far enough. For example, 
the authors named psychologist as one of the occupations 
least likely to be “computerisable.” But some research sug- 
gests that people are more honest in therapy sessions when 
they believe they are confessing their troubles to a computer, 
because a machine can’t pass moral judgment. Google and 


WebMD already may be answering questions once reserved 
for one’s therapist. This doesn’t prove that psychologists are 
going the way of the textile worker. Rather, it shows how eas- 
ily computers can encroach on areas previously considered 
‘for humans only.” 

A fter 300 years ofbreathtaking innovation, peo- 
ple aren’t massively unemployed or indentured by 
machines. But to suggest how this could change, some 
economists have pointed to the defunct career of the second- 
most-important species in U.S. economic history: the horse. 

For many centuries, people created technologies that 
made the horse more productive and more valuable— like 
plows for agriculture and swords for battle. One might have 
assumed that the continuing advance of complementary 
technologies would make the animal ever more essential to 
farming and fighting, historically perhaps the two most con- 
sequential human activities. Instead came inventions that 
made the horse obsolete— the tractor, the car, and the tank. 
After tractors rolled onto American farms in the early 20th 
century, the population of horses and mules began to decline 
steeply, falling nearly 50 percent by the 1930s and 90 percent 
by the 1950s. 

Humans can do much more than trot, carry, and pull. But 
the skills required in most offices hardly elicit our full range of 
intelligence. Most jobs are still boring, repetitive, and easily 
learned. The most-common occupations in the United States 
are retail salesperson, cashier, food and bev- 
erage server, and office clerk. Together, these 
four jobs employ 15.4 million people— nearly 
10 percent of the labor force, or more work- 
ers than there are in Texas and Massachusetts 
combined. Each is highly susceptible to auto- 
mation, according to the Oxford study. 

Technology creates some jobs too, but the 
creative half of creative destruction is eas- 
ily overstated. Nine out of 10 workers today 
are in occupations that existed 100 years 
ago, and just 5 percent of the jobs generated 
between 1993 and 2013 came from “high 
tech” sectors like computing, software, and 
telecommunications. Our newest industries tend to be the 
most labor-efficient: they just don’t require many people. It 
is for precisely this reason that the economic historian Robert 
Skidelsky, comparing the exponential growth in computing 
power with the less-than-exponential growth in job complex- 
ity, has said, “Sooner or later, we will run out of jobs.” 

Is that certain— or certainly imminent? No. The signs so 
far are murky and suggestive. The most fundamental and 
wrenching job restructurings and contractions tend to hap- 
pen during recessions: we’ll know more after the next couple 
of downturns. But the possibility seems significant enough— 
and the consequences disruptive enough— that we owe it to 
ourselves to start thinking about what society could look like 
without universal work, in an effort to begin nudging it toward 
the better outcomes and away from the worse ones. 

To paraphrase the science-fiction novelist William Gib- 
son, there are, perhaps, fragments of the post-work future 
distributed throughout the present. I see three overlapping 


The jobless don’t spend their 
time soeializing or taldng up 
new hobbies. Instead, 
they wateh TV or sleep. 
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possibilities as formal employment opportunities decline. 
Some people displaced from the formal workforce will de- 
vote their freedom to simple leisure; some will seek to build 
productive communities outside the workplace; and oth- 
ers will fight, passionately and in many cases fruitlessly, to 
reclaim their productivity by piecing together jobs in an 
informal economy. These are futures of consumption^ com- 
munal creativity y and contingency. In any combination, it is 
almost certain that the country would have to embrace a radi- 
cal new role for government. 


3 . 

Consumption: 

The Paradox of Leisure 


Work is really three things, says Peter Prase, the author of 
Four Futures, a forthcoming book about how automation will 
change America: the means by which the economy produces 
goods, the means by which people earn income, and an activ- 
ity that lends meaning or purpose to many people’s lives. “ We 
tend to conflate these things,” he told me, “because today we 
need to pay people to keep the lights on, so to speak. But in 
a future of abundance, you wouldn’t, and we ought to think 


about ways to make it easier and better to not 
be employed.” 

Prase belongs to a small group of writers, 
academics, and economists— they have been 
called “post-workists”— who welcome, even 
root for, the end of labor. American society 
has “an irrational belief in work for work’s 
sake,” says Benjamin Hunnicutt, another 
post-workist and a historian at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, even though most jobs aren’t 
so uplifting. A 2014 Gallup report of worker 
satisfaction found that as many as 70 percent 
of Americans don’t feel engaged by their cur- 
rent job. Hunnicutt told me that if a cashier’s 
work were a video game— grab an item, find 
the bar code, scan it, slide the item onward, 
and repeat— critics of video games might call 
it mindless. But when it’s a job, politicians 
praise its intrinsic dignity. “Purpose, meaning, 
identity, fulfillment, creativity, autonomy- 
all these things that positive psychology has 
shown us to be necessary for well-being are 
absent in the average job,” he said. 

The post-workists are certainly right about 
some important things. Paid labor does not 
always map to social good. Raising children 
and caring for the sick is essential work, and 
these jobs are compensated poorly or not at all. 
In a post-work society, Hunnicutt said, people 
might spend more time caring for their fami- 
lies and neighbors; pride could come from our 
relationships rather than from our careers. 

The post-work proponents acknowledge 
that, even in the best post-work scenarios, 
pride and jealousy will persevere, because reputation will al- 
ways be scarce, even in an economy of abundance. But with 
the right government provisions, they believe, the end of wage 
labor will allow for a golden age of well-being. Hunnicutt said 
he thinks colleges could reemerge as cultural centers rather 
than job-prep institutions. The word school, he pointed out, 
comes from skhole, the Greek word for “leisure.” “ We used to 
teach people to be free,” he said. “Now we teach them to work.” 

Hunnicutt’s vision rests on certain assumptions about taxa- 
tion and redistribution that might not be congenial to many 
Americans today. But even leaving that aside for the moment, 
this vision is problematic: it doesn’t resemble the world as it is 
currently experienced bymost jobless people. By and large, the 
jobless don’t spend their downtime socializing with friends or 
taking up new hobbies. Instead, they watch TV or sleep. Time- 
use surveys show that jobless prime-age people dedicate some 
of the time once spent working to cleaning and childcare. But 
men in particular devote most of their free time to leisure, the 
lion’s share of which is spent watching television, browsing the 
Internet, and sleeping. Retired seniors watch about 50 hours 
of television a week, according to Nielsen. That means they 
spend a majority of their lives either sleeping or sitting on the 
sofa looking at a flatscreen. The unemployed theoretically 
have the most time to socialize, and yet studies have shown 
that they feel the most social isolation; it is surprisingly hard 
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to replace the camaraderie of the water cooler. 

Most people want to work, and are miserable when they 
cannot. The ills of unemployment go well beyond the loss of 
income; people who lose their job are more likely to suffer from 
mental and physical ailments. “There is a loss of status, a gen- 
eral malaise and demoralization, which appears somatically or 
psychologically or both,” says Ralph Catalano, a public-health 
professor at UC Berkeley. Research has shown that it is harder 
to recover from a long bout of joblessness than from losing a 
loved one or suffering a life-altering injury. The very things that 
help many people recover from other emotional traumas— a 
routine, an absorbing distraction, a daily purpose— are not 
readily available to the unemployed. 

The transition from labor force to leisure force would likely 
be particularly hard on Americans, the worker bees of the 
rich world: Between 1950 and 2012, annual hours worked per 
worker fell significantly throughout Europe— by about 40 per- 
cent in Germany and the Netherlands— but by only 10 percent 
in the United States. Richer, college-educated Americans are 
working more than they did 30 years ago, particularly when you 
count time working and answering e-mail at home. 

In 1989, the psychologists Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi and 
Judith LeFevre conducted a famous study of Chicago workers 
that found people at work often wished they were somewhere 
else. But in questionnaires, these same workers reported feel- 
ing better and less anxious in the office or at the plant than they 
did elsewhere. The two psychologists called this “the paradox 
of work”: many people are happier complaining about jobs 
than they are luxuriating in too much leisure. Other research- 
ers have used the tQxm guilty couch potato to describe people 
who use media to relax but often feel worthless when they re- 
flect on their unproductive downtime. Contentment speaks in 
the present tense, but something more— pride— comes only in 
reflection on past accomplishments. 

The post-workists argue that Americans work so hard 
because their culture has conditioned them to feel guilty when 
they are not being productive, and that this guilt will fade as 
work ceases to be the norm. This might prove true, but it’s an 
untestable hypothesis. When I asked Hunnicutt what sort of 
modern community most resembles his ideal of a post-work 
society, he admitted, “Tm not sure that such a place exists.” 

Less passive and more nourish- 
ing forms of mass leisure could de- 
velop. Arguably, they already are 
developing. The Internet, social 
media, and gaming offer entertain- 
ments that are as easy to slip into 
as is watching TV, but all are more 
purposeful and often less isolat- 
ing. Video games, despite the de- 
rision aimed at them, are vehicles 
for achievement of a sort. Jeremy 
Bailenson, a communications 
professor at Stanford, says that as 
virtual-reality technology improves, 
people’s “cyber-existence” will 
become as rich and social as their 
“real” life. Games in which users 
climb “into another person’s skin 


to embody his or her experiences firsthand” don’t just let 
people live out vicarious fantasies, he has argued, but also 
“help you live as somebody else to teach you empathy and 
pro-social skills.” 

But it’s hard to imagine that leisure could ever entirely All 
the vacuum of accomplishment left by the demise of labor. 
Most people do need to achieve things through, yes, work to 
feel a lasting sense of purpose. To envision a future that offers 
more than minute-to-minute satisfaction, we have to imagine 
how millions of people might And meaningful work without 
formal wages. So, inspired by the predictions of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous labor economists, I took a detour on my way 
to Youngstown and stopped in Columbus, Ohio. 


4. 

Communal Creativity: 
The Artisans’ Revenge 


Artisans made up the original American middle class. Before 
industrialization swept through the U.S. economy, many 
people who didn’t work on farms were silversmiths, black- 
smiths, or woodworkers. These artisans were ground up by 
the machinery of mass production in the 20th century. But 
Lawrence Katz, a labor economist at Harvard, sees the next 
wave of automation returning us to an age of craftsmanship 
and artistry. In particular, he looks forward to the ramifica- 
tions of 3-D printing, whereby machines construct complex 
objects from digital designs. 

The factories that arose more than a century ago “could 
make Model Ts and forks and knives and mugs and glasses in 
a standardized, cheap way, and that drove the artisans out of 
business,” Katz told me. “But what if the new tech, like 3-D- 
printing machines, can do customized things that are almost 
as cheap? It’s possible that information technology and robots 
eliminate traditional jobs and make possible a new artisanal 
economy ... an economy geared around self-expression, where 
people would do artistic things with their time.” 

In other words, it would be a future not of consumption but 
of creativity, as technology returns the tools of the assembly 
line to individuals, democratizing 
the means of mass production. 

Something like this future is 
already present in the small but 
growing number of industrial shops 
called “makerspaces” that have 
popped up in the United States and 
around the world. The Columbus 
Idea Foundry is the country’s larg- 
est such space, a cavernous con- 
verted shoe factory stocked with 
industrial-age machinery. Several 
hundred members pay a monthly 
fee to use its arsenal of machines to 
make gifts and jewelry; weld, finish, 
and paint; play with plasma cutters 
and work an angle grinder; or oper- 
ate a lathe with a machinist. 



Around the country, industrial shops known as 
“makerspaces” are serving both professional 
and vocational interests, and becoming com- 
munities in their own right. 
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when I arrived there on a bitterly cold afternoon in Feb- 
ruary, a chalkboard standing on an easel by the door dis- 
played three arrows, pointing toward bathrooms, pewter 
CASTING, and zombies. Near the entrance, three men with 
black fingertips and grease-stained shirts took turns fixing 
a 6o-year-old metal-turning lathe. Behind them, a resident 
artist was tutoring an older woman on how to transfer her 
photographs onto a large canvas, while a couple of guys fed 
pizza pies into a propane-fired stone oven. Elsewhere, men 
in protective goggles welded a sign for a local chicken restau- 
rant, while others punched codes into a computer- controlled 
laser-cutting machine. Beneath the din of drilling and wood- 
cutting, a Pandora rock station hummed tinnily from a Wi-Fi- 
connected Edison phonograph horn. The foundry is not just a 
gymnasium of tools. It is a social center. 

Alex Bandar, who started the foundry after receiving a 
doctorate in materials science and engineering, has a theory 
about the rhythms of invention in American history. Over 
the past century, he told me, the economy has moved from 
hardware to software, from atoms to bits, and people have 
spent more time at work in front of screens. But as comput- 
ers take over more tasks previously considered the province 
of humans, the pendulum will swing back from bits to atoms, 
at least when it comes to how people spend their days. Bandar 
thinks that a digitally preoccupied society will come to appre- 
ciate the pure and distinct pleasure of making things you can 
touch. “iVe always wanted to usher in a new era of technology 
where robots do our bidding,” Bandar said, “if you have better 
batteries, better robotics, more dexterous manipulation, then 
it’s not a far stretch to say robots do most of the work. So what 
do we do? Play? Draw? Actually talk to each other again?” 

You don’t need any particular fondness for plasma cut- 
ters to see the beauty of an economy where tens of millions 
of people make things they enjoy making— whether physical 
or digital, in buildings or in online communities— and receive 
feedback and appreciation for their work. The Internet and 
the cheap availability of artistic tools have already empow- 
ered millions of people to produce culture from their living 
rooms. People upload more than 400,000 hours of YouTube 
videos and 350 million new Facebook photos every day. The 
demise of the formal economy could free many would-be 
artists, writers, and craftspeople to dedicate their time to cre- 
ative interests— to live as cultural producers. Such activities 
offer virtues that many organizational psychologists consider 
central to satisfaction at work: independence, the chance to 
develop mastery, and a sense of purpose. 

After touring the foundry, I sat at a long table with several 
members, sharing the pizza that had come out of the commu- 
nal oven. I asked them what they thought of their organiza- 
tion as a model for a future where automation reached further 
into the formal economy. A mixed-media artist named Kate 
Morgan said that most people she knew at the foundry would 
quit their jobs and use the foundry to start their own business 
if they could. Others spoke about the fundamental need to 
witness the outcome of one’s work, which was satisfied more 
deeply by craftsmanship than by other jobs they’d held. 

Late in the conversation, we were joined by Terry Griner, 
an engineer who had built miniature steam engines in his 
garage before Bandar invited him to join the foundry. His 


STOVE 

The knobs removed from the faceplate, 
the plug taken out of the wall. 

No more the yeasty chateau 
of dough and cinnamon 
the daughter called hotel soap cake, 
no more the son’s gravy, 
fried chicken, and greens. 

And although she followed to a T 
the teachings of Benjamin Spock 
she swore, “l will not be a human dairy,” 
so never a memory of nursing. 

Coffee she served them as children. 

Sometimes dump salad, 
jerry-rigged from whatever 
was freshly picked 
and lying around the house. 

More often cornbread and milk, 

the milk in spring after the cows got out. 

The onion she made them lick, 

before they drank, 

to mask the taste of bitterweed. 

— Rodney Jones 

Rodney Joneses most recent book is Imaginary Logic (2011). 


fingers were covered in soot, and he told me about the pride 
he had in his ability to fix things. “I’ve been working since I 
was 16. I’ve done food service, restaurant work, hospital work, 
and computer programming. I’ve done a lot of different jobs,” 
said Griner, who is now a divorced father. “But if we had a 
society that said, ‘We’ll cover your essentials, you can work in 
the shop,’ I think that would be utopia. That, to me, would be 
the best of all possible worlds.” 


5. 

Contingency: 

“You’re on Your Own” 


One mile to the east of downtown Youngstown, in a brick build- 
ing surrounded by several empty lots, is Royal Oaks, an iconic 
blue-collar dive. At about 5:30 p.m. on a Wednesday, the place 
was nearly full. The bar glowed yellow and green from the lights 
mounted along a wall. Old beer signs, trophies, masks, and 
mannequins cluttered the back corner of the main room, like 
party leftovers stuffed in an attic. The scene was mostly middle- 
aged men, some in groups, talking loudly about baseball and 
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smelling vaguely of pot; some drank alone at the bar, 
sitting quietly or listening to music on headphones. 

I spoke with several patrons there who work as mu- 
sicians, artists, or handymen; many did not hold a 
steady job. 

“It is the end of a particular kind of wage work,” 
said Hannah Woodroofe, a bartender there who, 
it turns out, is also a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (She’s writing a dissertation on 
Youngstown as a harbinger of the future of work.) A 
lot of people in the city make ends meet via “post- 
wage arrangements,” she said, working for tenancy 
or under the table, or trading services. Places like 
Royal Oaks are the new union halls: People go there 
not only to relax but also to find tradespeople for 
particular jobs, like auto repair. Others go to ex- 
change fresh vegetables, grown in urban gardens 
they’ve created amid Youngstown’s vacant lots. 

When an entire area, like Youngstown, suffers 
from high and prolonged unemployment, prob- 
lems caused by unemployment move beyond the 
personal sphere; widespread joblessness shatters 
neighborhoods and leaches away their civic spirit. 

John Russo, the Youngstown State professor, who 
is a co-author of a history of the city, Steeltown USAy 
says the local identity took a savage blow when res- 
idents lost the ability to find reliable employment. 

“I can’t stress this enough: this isn’t just about eco- 
nomics; it’s psychological,” he told me. 

Russo sees Youngstown as the leading edge of 
a larger trend toward the development of what he 
calls the “precariat”— a working class that swings from task to 
task in order to make ends meet and suffers a loss of labor rights, 
bargaining rights, and job security. In Youngstown, many of 
these workers have by now made their peace with insecurity 
and poverty by building an identity, and some measure of 
pride, around contingency. The faith they lost in institutions— 
the corporations that have abandoned the city, the police who 
have failed to keep them safe— has not returned. But Russo and 
Woodroofe both told me they put stock in their own indepen- 
dence. And so a place that once defined itself single-mindedly 
by the steel its residents made has gradually learned to em- 
brace the valorization of well-rounded resourcefulness. 

Karen Schubert, a 54-year-old writer with two master’s 
degrees, accepted a part-time job as a hostess at a cafe in 
Youngstown early this year, after spending months searching 
for full-time work. Schubert, who has two grown children and 
an infant grandson, said she’d loved teaching writing and lit- 
erature at the local university. But many colleges have replaced 
full-time professors with part-time adjuncts in order to control 
costs, and she’d found that with the hours she could get, adjunct 
teaching didn’t pay a living wage, so she’d stopped. “l think I 
would feel like a personal failure if I didn’t know that so many 
Americans have their leg caught in the same trap,” she said. 

Among Youngstown’s precariat, one can see a third possible 
future, where millions of people struggle for years to build a 
sense of purpose in the absence of formal jobs, and where en- 
trepreneurship emerges out of necessity. But while it lacks the 
comforts of the consumption economy or the cultural richness 



of Lawrence Katz’s artisanal future, it is more complex than an 
outright dystopia. “There are young people working part-time 
in the new economy who feel independent, whose work and 
personal relationships are contingent, and say they like it like 
this— to have short hours so they have time to focus on their 
passions,” Russo said. 

Schubert’s wages at the cafe are not enough to live on, and 
in her spare time, she sells books of her poetry at readings 
and organizes gatherings of the literary-arts community in 
Youngstown, where other writers (many of them also under- 
employed) share their prose. The evaporation of work has 
deepened the local arts and music scene, several residents told 
me, because people who are inclined toward the arts have so 
much time to spend with one another. “We’re a devastatingly 
poor and hemorrhaging population, but the people who live 
here are fearless and creative and phenomenal,” Schubert said. 

Whether or not one has artistic ambitions as Schubert does, 
it is arguably growing easier to find short-term gigs or spot 
employment. Paradoxically, technology is the reason. A con- 
stellation of Internet-enabled companies matches available 
workers with quick jobs, most prominently including Uber (for 
drivers). Seamless (for meal deliverers), Homejoy (for house 
cleaners), and TaskRabbit (for just about anyone else). And 
online markets like Craigslist and eBay have likewise made it 
easier for people to take on small independent projects, such 
as furniture refurbishing. Although the on-demand economy 
is not yet a major part of the employment picture, the number 
of “temporary-help services” workers has grown by 50 percent 
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since 2010, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Some of these services, too, could be usurped, eventu- 
ally, by machines. But on-demand apps also spread the work 
around by carving up jobs, like driving a taxi, into hundreds 
of little tasks, like a single drive, which allows more people 
to compete for smaller pieces of work. These new arrange- 
ments are already challenging the legal definitions of employer 
and employee, and there are many reasons to be ambivalent 
about them. But if the future involves a declining number of 
full-time jobs, as in Youngstown, then splitting some of the 
remaining work up among many part-time workers, instead 
of a few full-timers, wouldn’t necessarily be a bad develop- 
ment. We shouldn’t be too quick to excoriate companies that 
let people combine their work, art, and leisure in whatever 
ways they choose. 

Today the norm is to think about employment and un- 
employment as a black-and-white binary, rather than two 
points at opposite ends of a wide spectrum of working arrange- 
ments. As late as the mid-i9th century, though, the modern 
concept of “unemployment” didn’t exist 
in the United States. Most people lived 
on farms, and while paid work came and 
went, home industry— canning, sewing, 
carpentry— was a constant. Even in the 
worst economic panics, people typically 
found productive things to do. The despon- 
dency and helplessness of unemployment 
were discovered, to the bafflement and 
dismay of cultural critics, only after factory 
work became dominant and cities swelled. 

The 21st century, if it presents fewer 
full-time jobs in the sectors that can be automated, could in 
this respect come to resemble the mid-i9th century: an econ- 
omy marked by episodic work across a range of activities, the 
loss of any one of which would not make somebody suddenly 
idle. Many bristle that contingent gigs offer a devil’s bargain— 
a bit of additional autonomy in exchange for a larger loss of 
security. But some might thrive in a market where versatility 
and hustle are rewarded— where there are, as in Youngstown, 
few jobs to have, yet many things to do. 


6 . 

Government: 
The Visible Hand 


In the 1950s, Henry Ford II, the CEO of Ford, and Walter 
Reuther, the head of the United Auto Workers union, were 
touring a new engine plant in Cleveland. Ford gestured to a 
fleet of machines and said, “Walter, how are you going to get 
these robots to pay union dues?” The union boss famously re- 
plied: “Henry, how are you going to get them to buy your cars?” 

As Martin Ford (no relation) writes in his new book. The 
Rise of the Robots, this story might be apocryphal, but its mes- 
sage is instructive. We’re pretty good at noticing the immedi- 
ate effects of technology’s substituting for workers, such as 
fewer people on the factory floor. What’s harder is anticipat- 
ing the second-order effects of this transformation, such as 


what happens to the consumer economy when you take away 
the consumers. 

Technological progress on the scale we’re imagining would 
usher in social and cultural changes that are almost impossible 
to fully envision. Consider just how fundamentally work has 
shaped America’s geography. Today’s coastal cities are a jum- 
ble of office buildings and residential space. Both are expensive 
and tightly constrained. But the decline of work would make 
many office buildings unnecessary. What might that mean for 
the vibrancy of urban areas? Would office space yield seam- 
lessly to apartments, allowing more people to live more af- 
fordably in city centers and leaving the cities themselves just 
as lively? Or would we see vacant shells and spreading blight? 
Would big cities make sense at all if their role as highly sophisti- 
cated labor ecosystems were diminished? As the 40-hour work- 
week faded, the idea of a lengthy twice-daily commute would 
almost certainly strike future generations as an antiquated and 
baffling waste of time. But would those generations prefer to 
live on streets full of high-rises, or in smaller towns? 


Today, many working parents worry that they spend too 
many hours at the office. As full-time work declined, rear- 
ing children could become less overwhelming. And because 
job opportunities historically have spurred migration in the 
United States, we might see less of it; the diaspora of extended 
families could give way to more closely knitted clans. But if 
men and women lost their purpose and dignity as work went 
away, those families would nonetheless be troubled. 

The decline of the labor force would make our politics 
more contentious. Deciding how to tax profits and distribute 
income could become the most significant economic-policy 
debate in American history. In The Wealth of Nations, Adam 
Smith used the term invisible hand to refer to the order and 
social benefits that arise, surprisingly, from individuals’ selfish 
actions. But to preserve the consumer economy and the social 
fabric, governments might have to embrace what Haruhiko 
Kuroda, the governor of the Bank of Japan, has called the vis- 
ible hand of economic intervention. What follows is an early 
sketch of how it all might work. 

In the near term, local governments might do well to create 
more and more-ambitious community centers or other pub- 
lic spaces where residents can meet, learn skills, bond around 
sports or crafts, and socialize. Two of the most common side 
effects of unemployment are loneliness, on the individual 
level, and the hollowing-out of community pride. A national 
policy that directed money toward centers in distressed areas 
might remedy the maladies of idleness, and form the begin- 
nings of a long-term experiment on how to reengage people in 


The next wave of automation 
eould return us to an age 
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their neighborhoods in the absence of full employment. 

We could also make it easier for people to start their own, 
small-scale (and even part-time) businesses. New-business 
formation has declined in the past few decades in all 50 states. 
One way to nurture fledgling ideas would be to build out a net- 
work of business incubators. Here Youngstown offers an un- 
expected model: its business incubator has been recognized 
internationally, and its success has brought new hope to West 
Federal Street, the city’s main drag. 

Near the beginning of any broad decline in job availability, 
the United States might take a lesson from Germany on job- 
sharing. The German government gives Arms incentives to 
cut all their workers’ hours rather than lay off some of them 
during hard times. So a company with 50 workers that might 
otherwise lay off 10 people instead reduces everyone’s hours 
by 20 percent. Such a policy would help workers at established 
firms keep their attachment to the labor force despite the de- 
clining amount of overall labor. 

Spreading work in this way has its limits. Some jobs can’t 
be easily shared, and in any case, sharing jobs wouldn’t stop 
labor’s pie from shrinking: it would only apportion the slices 
differently. Eventually, Washington would have to somehow 
spread wealth, too. 


One way of doing that would be to more heavily tax the 
growing share of income going to the owners of capital, and 
use the money to cut checks to all adults. This idea— called a 
“universal basic income”— has received bipartisan support in 
the past. Many liberals currently support it, and in the 1960s, 
Richard Nixon and the conservative economist Milton Fried- 
man each proposed a version of the idea. That history notwith- 
standing, the politics of universal income in a world without 
universal work would be daunting. The rich could say, with 
some accuracy, that their hard work was subsidizing the idle- 
ness of millions of “takers.” What’s more, although a universal 
income might replace lost wages, it would do little to preserve 
the social benefits of work. 

The most direct solution to the latter problem would be 
for the government to pay people to do something, rather 
than nothing. Although this smacks of old European social- 
ism, or Depression-era “makework,” it might do the most to 
preserve virtues such as responsibility, agency, and industri- 
ousness. In the 1930s, the Works Progress Administration 
did more than rebuild the nation’s infrastructure. It hired 
40,000 artists and other cultural workers to produce music 
and theater, murals and paintings, state and regional travel 
guides, and surveys of state records. It’s not impossible to 
imagine something like the WPA— or an effort even more 
capacious— for a post-work future. 


What might that look like? Several national projects might 
justify direct hiring, such as caring for a rising population of 
elderly people. But if the balance of work continues to shift 
toward the small-bore and episodic, the simplest way to help 
everybody stay busy might be government sponsorship of a 
national online marketplace of work (or, alternatively, a series 
of local ones, sponsored by local governments). Individuals 
could browse for large long-term projects, like cleaning up 
after a natural disaster, or small short-term ones: an hour of 
tutoring, an evening of entertainment, an art commission. 
The requests could come from local governments or commu- 
nity associations or nonprofit groups; from rich families seek- 
ing nannies or tutors; or from other individuals given some 
number of credits to “spend” on the site each year. To ensure a 
baseline level of attachment to the workforce, the government 
could pay adults a flat rate in return for some minimum level 
of activity on the site, but people could always earn more by 
taking on more gigs. 

Although a digital WPA might strike some people as a 
strange anachronism, it would be similar to a federalized ver- 
sion of Mechanical Turk, the popular Amazon sister site where 
individuals and companies post projects of varying complex- 
ity, while so-called Turks on the other end browse tasks and 
collect money for the ones they com- 
plete. Mechanical Turk was designed 
to list tasks that cannot be performed 
by a computer. (The name is an allu- 
sion to an 18th-century Austrian hoax, 
in which a famous automaton that 
seemed to play masterful chess con- 
cealed a human player who chose the 
moves and moved the pieces.) 

A government marketplace might 
likewise specialize in those tasks that 
required empathy, humanity, or a personal touch. By con- 
necting millions of people in one central hub, it might even 
inspire what the technology writer Robin Sloan has called “a 
Cambrian explosion of mega-scale creative and intellectual 
pursuits, a generation of Wikipedia-scale projects that can ask 
their users for even deeper commitments.” 

T here’s a case to be made for using the tools of 
government to provide other incentives as well, to 
help people avoid the typical traps of joblessness 
and build rich lives and vibrant communities. After all, the 
members of the Columbus Idea Foundry probably weren’t 
born with an innate love of lathe operation or laser-cutting. 
Mastering these skills requires discipline; discipline requires 
an education; and an education, for many people, involves 
the expectation that hours of often frustrating practice will 
eventually prove rewarding. In a post-work society, the fi- 
nancial rewards of education and training won’t be as obvi- 
ous. This is a singular challenge of imagining a flourishing 
post-work society: How will people discover their talents, or 
the rewards that come from expertise, if they don’t see much 
incentive to develop either? 

Modest payments to young people for attending and com- 
pleting college, skills-training programs, or community-center 
workshops might eventually be worth considering. This 


Will big cities make sense if their 
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seems radical, but the aim would be conservative— to preserve 
the status quo of an educated and engaged society. Whatever 
their career opportunities, young people will still grow up to be 
citizens, neighbors, and even, episodically, workers. Nudges 
toward education and training might be particularly benefi- 
cial to men, who are more likely to withdraw into their living 
rooms when they become unemployed. 


7 . 

Jobs and Callings 


Decades from now, perhaps the 20th century will strike fu- 
ture historians as an aberration, with its religious devotion to 
overwork in a time of prosperity, its attenuations of family in 
service to job opportunity, its conflation of income with self- 
worth. The post-work society Tve described holds a warped 
mirror up to today’s economy, but in many ways it reflects the 
forgotten norms of the mid-i9th century— the artisan middle 
class, the primacy of local communities, and the unfamiliarity 
with widespread joblessness. 

The three potential futures of consumption, communal 
creativity, and contingency are not separate paths branching 
out from the present. They’re likely to intertwine and even 
influence one another. Entertainment will surely become 
more immersive and exert a gravitational pull on people with- 
out much to do. But if that’s all that happens, society will have 
failed. The foundry in Columbus shows how the “third places” 


in people’s lives (communities separate from 
their homes and offices) could become central 
to growing up, learning new skills, discovering 
passions. And with or without such places, many 
people will need to embrace the resourceful- 
ness learned over time by cities like Youngstown, 
which, even if they seem like museum exhibits 
of an old economy, might foretell the future for 
many more cities in the next 25 years. 

On my last day in Youngstown, I met with 
Howard Jesko, a 6o-year-old Youngstown State 
graduate student, at a burger joint along the 
main street. A few months after Black Friday in 
1977, as a senior at Ohio State University, Jesko 
received a phone call from his father, a specialty- 
hose manufacturer near Youngstown. “Don’t 
bother coming back here for a job,” his dad 
said. “There aren’t going to be any left.” Years 
later, Jesko returned to Youngstown to work, but 
he recently quit his job selling products like wa- 
terproofing systems to construction companies; 
his customers had been devastated by the Great 
Recession and weren’t buying much anymore. 
Around the same time, a left-knee replacement 
due to degenerative arthritis resulted in a 10-day 
hospital stay, which gave him time to think about 
the future. Jesko decided to go back to school to 
become a professor. “My true calling,” he told 
me, “has always been to teach.” 

One theory of work holds that people tend to 
see themselves in jobs, careers, or callings. Individuals who 
say their work is “just a job” emphasize that they are working 
for money rather than aligning themselves with any higher 
purpose. Those with pure careerist ambitions are focused not 
only on income but also on the status that comes with promo- 
tions and the growing renown of their peers. But one pursues 
a calling not only for pay or status, but also for the intrinsic 
fulfillment of the work itself 

When I think about the role that work plays in people’s self- 
esteem— particularly in America— the prospect of a no-work 
future seems hopeless. There is no universal basic income that 
can prevent the civic ruin of a country built on a handful of 
workers permanently subsidizing the idleness of tens of mil- 
lions of people. But a future of less work still holds a glint of 
hope, because the necessity of salaried jobs now prevents so 
many from seeking immersive activities that they enjoy. 

After my conversation with Jesko, I walked back to my car 
to drive out of Youngstown. I thought about Jesko’s life as it 
might have been had Youngstown’s steel mills never given way 
to a steel museum— had the city continued to provide stable, 
predictable careers to its residents. If Jesko had taken a job in 
the steel industry, he might be preparing for retirement today. 
Instead, that industry collapsed and then, years later, another 
recession struck. The outcome of this cumulative grief is that 
Howard Jesko is not retiring at 60. He’s getting his master’s 
degree to become a teacher. It took the loss of so many jobs to 
force him to pursue the work he always wanted to do. El 
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what becomes of babies born to mothers behind bars? 


A LYSSA MAYER WaS four 
months pregnant the day a po- 
lice officer showed up at her mo- 
tel room in Kingston, New York. 
It was late afternoon in August 
2013, the sun dragging toward 
the Catskills on the west side of town. 
Earlier that week, her boyfriend, who’d 
been sleeping at her place since he found 
out about the baby, had missed a curfew 
check. Both of them had recently gotten 
out of prison on parole, and weren’t sup- 
posed to be around anyone else with a 
criminal record. With the authorities 


looking for him, they could both get in 
trouble. So they’d packed some clothes 
and driven to a Super 8 and hoped for 
some idea of what to do next. Mayer was 
going out to pick up a pizza when she ran 
into the officer in the hallway. 


SARAH YAGER 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY 

WAYNE LAWRENCE 


She and her boyfriend had grown 
up together around Kingston. The area 
had been a manufacturing center for 
IBM until the company started laying 
off workers in the early 1990s, around 
the time Mayer was born, leaving not 
much more than strip malls and fast- 
food joints, along with rising crime rates, 
in stretches of the Hudson Valley. After 
Mayer’s parents split up, when she was a 
toddler, her mother worked two jobs and 
would return home seeming distant. 
Mayer spent a lot of time at her grand- 
mother’s house and, later, on the streets 
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ALYSSA MAYER AND DeVANTE, EIGHT MONTHS OLD 


Photographed in the nursery housing unit at Bedford Hills Correctional Facility, October 17, 2014 
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STEPHANIE REIS AND MAJOR, 10 WEEKS OLD 


Reis was serving time for criminal possession of a controlled substance. 
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in the rough part of town. In high school, 
she moved in with a cocaine dealer she 
met one day at a gas station. He bought 
her new clothes, manicures, anything 
she wanted. By the time the relationship 
ended, she was making sales of her own. 

In 2009, when Mayer was 18, she 
fronted six grams to a friend who had 
just gotten out of prison. He told her 
he was broke and needed to make a 
quick deal. As it turned out, he had al- 
ready made one with the local narcotics 
team. Some time later, the cops kicked 
in the front door of her apartment, and 
she ended up with a three-year felony 
sentence. 

When Mayer learned she was preg- 
nant, in the summer of 2013, she had 
already returned to prison twice for 
parole violations. She called a clinic to 
make an appointment for an abortion. 
She knew she wasn’t in the best posi- 
tion to be a parent— she had started a 
new job and believed she could turn her 
life around, but she wasn’t sure that her 
boyfriend wanted to do the same. She 
didn’t want her child to be raised with- 
out a father, like she had been. Once her 
boyfriend found out, though, he swore 
to her that they would work things out. 
So she didn’t show up for the appoint- 
ment, and instead got a tattoo across 
her collarbone that read blessed. Not 
long after that, they went on the run. 

The officer who handcuffed Mayer 
in the motel didn’t seem to care when 
she told him she was pregnant. Neither 
did the parole judge, who charged her 
with fraternizing with another parolee 
and skipping curfew and ordered her 
back to prison. As she stripped down at 
the intake facility and stepped forward 
to be searched, she faced the question 
that thousands of American women do 
each year: What happens to a baby born 
in detention? 

O VER THE PAST four decades, as 
the inmate population in the United 
States has grown into the largest in 
the world, the number of children 
with a parent in custody has risen to 
nearly 3 million. For corrections officials 
and policy makers, those relationships 
can fade into the background. But not 
when a child is born on the inside. 

For as long as women have been 
doing time, prisons have had to contend 
with the children they carry. In 1825, a 
pregnant inmate named Rachel Welch 


MUCH OF THE REST OF THE WORLD MANAGES 
TO UPHOLD PUBLIC SAFETY WITHOUT 
ROUTINELY TAKING NEWBORNS FROM THEIR 
INCARCERATED MOTHERS. 


received a whipping so severe that it was 
suspected of causing her death not long 
after she gave birth. Nearly 200 years 
later, the clashes are less violent but 
perhaps no less consequential: the vast 
majority of women who give birth while 
incarcerated in the United States must 
hand over their baby within a few hours 
of delivery, to family, friends, or the 
foster-care system. For some mothers— 
even those with short sentences— these 
separations turn out to be permanent. 
And with a nearly 800 percent increase 
in the number of women in custody 
since the late 1970s, the births are hap- 
pening on a scale that is hard to ignore. 
An estimated one in 25 female inmates 
is pregnant when the prison doors lock 
behind her. 

In recent years, the flood of women 
into the correctional system has 
prompted a growing number of states 
to create programs known as prison 
nurseries, which allow women to keep 
their newborn children with them 
behind bars. Inmates who qualify can 
raise their babies for a limited time- 
ranging from one month to three years, 
but in most states 18 months— in sepa- 
rate housing units on prison grounds. 
Eight states now offer prison nurseries, 
all but one of which have opened in the 
past two decades; Wyoming recently 
finished constructing a facility that will 
bring the total to nine. 

Research associating participation 
in the programs with lower recidivism 
rates among mothers has helped make 
nurseries a rare shared cause for pris- 
oner advocates and officials looking 
to manage costs. The idea, though, is 
more than 100 years old. First popular- 
ized around the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury, nurseries flourished for a time, 
but started to close about 50 years ago, 
as correctional attitudes became more 
punitive and prison administrators 
began to question the costs and the ef- 
fects on children. 


Today, as nurseries return to prisons 
teeming with an unprecedented num- 
ber of inmates, the questions are even 
more pressing. Should institutions that 
limit so many basic rights allow inmates 
to be active parents? Most important, 
what does spending the first years of life 
in prison mean for a child? 

■ nside the barbed-wire 
I enclosure of Bedford Hills Correc- 
I tional Facility, a maximum-security 
I women’s prison an hour north of New 
York City, about a dozen of the newest 
residents played within the confines of a 
three-foot-high baby gate. The morning 
program was under way in the prison’s 
Infant Development Center, where sun- 
light slanted through flowered curtains. 
A small boy with a pacifier banged a 
drum. Staff in smocks and stocking feet 
circulated, some rocking babies, while 
a toddler sat in pajamas and surveyed 
her options: a row of dolls on a shelf, 
piles of board books, crates of balls and 
squishy blocks. A menagerie painted on 
the back wall— a lion, a koala, a monkey 
swinging from a banana tree— stood out 
brightly against the cinder block. 

Bedford Hills is home to the coun- 
try’s longest-running prison nursery, 
which opened with the rest of the 
facility in 1901. Set amid the colonial 
estates and horse pastures of West- 
chester County, the brick buildings sit 
on a rise surrounded by maple and oak 
trees, whose leaves were just turning 
when I visited in October. 

The prison is the reception center 
for all female inmates in New York, so 
Mayer had learned about the nursery 
when she landed in Bedford Hills the 
first time, before she was transferred to 
a lower-security facility upstate. While at 
Bedford Hills, she could sometimes see 
mothers and babies in the yard during 
their recreation period, or a row of stroll- 
ers parked outside the Infant Develop- 
ment Center. But as she waited in the 
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“I DON’T THINK ANY CHILDREN 
SHOULD DE IN PRISON. PERIOD.’’ 


county jail a few years later— facing just 
over a year of additional time, and enter- 
ing her third trimester— she didn’t know 
whether she wanted to keep her own 
baby in prison. “l didn’t want my son 
to experience what I did,” she told me. 
“Being locked up all the time.” 

Working with an advocate she met 
through her lawyer, Mayer looked into 
community programs that would offer 
an alternative to prison, but none would 
agree to take her while she was preg- 
nant. She ran through the list of who 
could take custody while she was gone. 
Her boyfriend had ended up with extra 
charges for a gun the officer had found 
at the motel, and was going to be locked 
up for another seven years. She didn’t 
want to ask her family, either: she and 
her mother still weren’t close, and she 
didn’t want to burden her grandmother, 
who had already raised several children 
and grandchildren and was now caring 
for her aging husband. So when Mayer 
arrived again at Bedford Hills, in De- 
cember 2013, she filled out an applica- 
tion for the nursery. Two months later, 
she gave birth to her son at the local hos- 
pital. She named him DeVante, after his 
father. They rode back to the grounds 
together in a prison van. 

I first met Mayer outside the In- 
fant Development Center, where she 
was picking up her son, who had just 
turned eight months old, at the end of 
her morning shift sorting packages and 
cleaning in the visitor-reception area. 
Now 24, she wore a pink T-shirt over her 
prison-issue pants, and her curly brown 
hair hung loose over the tattoo on her 
collarbone. DeVante was propped on 
her hip, a diaper poking out of his elastic- 
waist jeans, sucking down a bottle. 

The two of them were living with 
12 other mothers and their babies in 
the nursery’s housing unit, one floor in 
a building set apart from the general 
population. Although Bedford Hills is 
a maximum-security facility, most in- 
mates in the nursery program are less se- 
rious offenders— the screening process 
tends to eliminate women with a history 
of violent crime or involvement with 
the child-welfare system— and the unit 
looks more like a college dormitory than 
a cellblock. Mothers with newborns live 
along a corridor of double rooms, mov- 
ing into singles once their babies are four 
months old. (The age limit for children 
at Bedford Hills is one year, but women 


who will be out before their babies turn 
18 months old can apply for an extension 
so they can leave prison with their child.) 
Mayer and DeVante shared a small room 
with pastel walls and a window looking 
out on the trees beyond the prison fence. 
Her narrow bed stood a few feet from his 
crib, photos of her boyfriend taped to a 
metal locker between them. 

After Mayer put DeVante down for a 
nap, we sat on couches in the unit’s rec 
room. Light Altered in from an attached 
sun porch, where decorations for an up- 
coming Halloween party were spread 
across the floor. The mothers spend all 
their time in the self-contained nurs- 
ery, except while they are attending 
their daily programs— GED classes, 
substance-abuse treatment, career 
training— when their children are 
watched in the Infant Development 
Center. The unit has its own dining 
room, and a kitchen where the women 
can cook. They go outside for recreation 
in a private yard. In the evenings, they 
play together or watch Netflix in the rec 
room. DeVante liked to settle in with a 
book. “He just wants to sit on my lap,” 
Mayer said. “He’s a mommy’s boy.” 

Despite the toys and bright paint, 
the nursery is recognizably a prison— 
a fact made clear by the corrections 
officer stationed just inside the en- 
trance. The seclusion makes for a sense 
of community— the women trade ad- 
vice and babysit for one another when 
someone wants to go to the gym or 
the library— but also isolation. And 
the sleep deprivation that every new 
mother endures gets worse when all of 
your neighbors also have newborns cry- 
ing at night. But Mayer believes that the 
experience has created a special bond 
between her and her son. “Nothing has 
made me want to change before,” she 
said. “Kids make you want to change.” 

They don’t, of course, guarantee 
that you can. Many nursery partici- 
pants have older children back home. 
But administrators point out that the 
program provides support and struc- 
ture that women might not have had on 


the outside. “We’ve had mothers say, ‘l 
have two other kids, and I didn’t know 
the color of their eyes,’ ” Jane Silfen, the 
nursery director, told me. “They can 
connect with their babies here. If they 
were on the outside, they’d be doing 
everything but that.” 

“The long-term goal is that women 
leave better off than they came in,” 
Karen Graff, the nursery manager, told 
me. In addition to doing administrative 
work— ordering baby wipes, coordi- 
nating visits from a lactation specialist 
and a pediatrician, overseeing clothing 
donations from Westchester residents— 
Graff, who is a trained social worker, 
helps mothers with daily challenges that 
range from soothing a baby who won’t 
stop crying to navigating tensions with 
corrections officers. “A lot of my job 
is just listening,” she said. “So many 
women have a long history of extreme 
trauma.” She tries to get them to reflect: 
How did you get here? How do you want 
to parent your children while you re here? 
What happens when you go home? 

The program seems to be working: 
research has suggested that women 
who participate in the nursery at Bed- 
ford Hills are significantly less likely 
to return to prison than inmates in the 
general population. Results like these 
have drawn interest from other states. 
A few weeks before my visit, a group of 
legislators and corrections administra- 
tors from Connecticut came to tour the 
nursery. Members of the state’s general 
assembly had raised the possibility of 
starting a similar program at the Con- 
necticut women’s prison, York Correc- 
tional Institution, and the delegation 
had traveled to Bedford Hills to talk 
with administrators and inmates. 

Eric Coleman, a co-chair of the Con- 
necticut legislature’s judiciary commit- 
tee, told me that he first learned about 
prison nurseries a few years ago, from 
a legislative clerk. The clerk had been 
translating for a group of prosecutors 
visiting from Russia. When the con- 
versation turned to corrections, the 
prosecutors expressed surprise at the 
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CRYSTAL DEGNITZ AND ALIVIANA, 10 WEEKS OLD 

Degnitz was serving time for attempted burglary. 


American policy of separating mothers 
from their babies. In their country, they 
told the clerk, children born to inmates 
could stay right there with them. Why 
didn’t prisons in the United States allow 
the same? 

Much of the rest of the world man- 
ages to uphold public safety without 
routinely taking newborns from their 
incarcerated mothers— some with 
accommodations that would be un- 
thinkable in an American prison. At 
the Preungesheim Prison in Frankfurt, 


Germany, women can keep their chil- 
dren on the grounds until they are old 
enough to go to school. Mothers with 
older children at home are allowed to 
spend days with their family as a kind of 
work release— cooking and cleaning and 
tucking their kids into bed before check- 
ing back into prison for the night. 

According to a comprehensive sur- 
vey from 1987— the low point for Ameri- 
can prison nurseries— the U.S. was one 
of only five responding United Nations 
member countries (along with the 


Bahamas, Canada, Liberia, and Suri- 
name) that did not generally provide 
accommodations for a baby born during 
a woman’s prison term. 

T his was not always the case. 
The country’s first prisons exclu- 
sively for female inmates opened 
after the Civil War, built on the 
idea that specialized attention, rather 
than warehousing in the attics of male 
penitentiaries, would be more likely to 
successfully reintegrate law-breaking 
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AMANDA LOSURDO AND KEEGAN, 12 WEEKS OLD 

Losurdo was serving time for a second DWI offense. 


women into society. By the 1900s, a 
new model of detention for women, the 
reformatory, had cropped up in some 
20 states. Whereas the penitentiary 
model focused on restricting freedoms, 
reformatories— which mostly held 
women for moral offenses, like prostitu- 
tion and “manifest danger of falling into 
vice”— made it their mission to correct 
behavior, instructing inmates in every- 
thing from physical fitness to table man- 
ners to vocational trades. 

Reformatory administrators focused 
on rehabilitating the women in their 
charge. “We must guard against insti- 
tutionalizing them,” the board of direc- 
tors at the Connecticut State Farm for 
Women declared shortly after the facil- 
ity opened in 1918. “Our training here 
must fit them for the work they are to do 
when they go out.” That training often 
included child-rearing. Many of these 
early women’s prisons provided separate 
facilities where young children could 
stay with their incarcerated mothers. 

Estelle Freedman, a historian at 
Stanford, told me that prison nurseries 
had originally been guided by an ide- 
ology of maternalism, the belief that 
innate virtues accompany motherhood. 
The presence of children in prison, the 
thinking went, could have a virtuous ef- 
fect on “fallen women.” But as decades 
passed, that optimism waned. Drug use 
increased, as did the population of black 
inmates in the Northeast and Midwest, 
where the reformatory movement had 
concentrated, and Progressive-era re- 
formers gave way to a generation of 
“corrections officials,” whose attitude 
toward incarcerated women was fast 
becoming, as Freedman put it: “There’s 
nothing we can do about them.” 

In the 1960s, a pair of social workers 
who visited a nursery in West Virginia— 
where a prominent activist once called 
the presence of children “a pleasant 
humanizing influence”— signaled what 
would soon become the new correc- 
tional mind-set: “Prison is no place for 
a child.” 

Over the next few decades, as law- 
makers answered Richard Nixon’s call 
for a war on drugs with zero-tolerance 
policies and mandatory sentencing 
minimums, prison terms got longer, 
and judges were given less discretion 
about how to dole them out. Women— 
particularly women of color— counted 
high among the casualties. Since the 


1970s, the female incarceration rate 
has increased twice as fast as the male 
rate. At the same time that incarcera- 
tion became the main answer to a slate 
of the country’s social problems, the 
states that still had nurseries stopped 
operating the programs and repealed 
the laws that governed them. Through 
the ’70s and into the early ’80s, every 
facility except Bedford Hills closed; 
administrators cited concerns about 
security, insurance costs, management 
problems, and child welfare. 

As nurseries disappeared, the prison 
explosion of the 1980s flung families 
even farther apart. Farming and manu- 
facturing jobs were drying up across 
the country, and small towns and rural 
areas competed for prison-construction 
contracts and the employment opportu- 
nities they would create. New facilities 
were built far from the urban centers 
where many offenders lived, so inmates 
who were parents usually ended up more 
than 100 miles from their families— and 
because there were so few women’s pris- 
ons, many mothers were even farther 
away. Most did not see their children 


until they were released. And those re- 
unions, in many cases, were brief: by the 
early ’90s, the rate of inmates, male and 
female, re-arrested within three years of 
release had reached nearly 70 percent. 
More than half would return to prison. 

Corrections officials were un- 
prepared for the influx of women, many 
of whom were unmarried mothers of 
young children. In 1992, the National 
Institute of Corrections held a train- 
ing to address the growing population 
of female prisoners. The superinten- 
dent of Bedford Hills stood up to speak 
about the nursery program, catching 
the attention of an audience member 
named Larry Wayne. 

Wayne was then the superintendent 
of the Nebraska Correctional Center 
for Women, which had a visitation pro- 
gram that allowed children to stay with 
their mothers a few nights each month. 
The program not only provided an 
incentive for good behavior but also had 
what Wayne called “a therapeutic ef- 
fect” on the whole population. A nursery 
seemed to promise even more benefits. 
Two years later, using Bedford Hills as 
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a model, Nebraska’s corrections depart- 
ment opened a nursery of its own. 

Administrators in Nebraska in- 
vited Joseph Carlson, a new hire in 
the criminal-justice department at the 
University of Nebraska at Kearney, to 
evaluate their program. His first re- 
sults, published in 1998, showed a 13 
percent drop in misconduct reports 
among women who joined the nurs- 
ery. He also found, based on early 
data, that only about a third as many 
nursery participants returned to the 
prison compared with inmates who 
had been separated from their infants 
before the program started. “The po- 
tential for rehabilitating and training 
the mother inmate far exceeds the 
costs to the state and taxpayer,” Carl- 
son wrote. He calculated that nursery 
supplies, staff salaries, and medical 
expenses would total about 40 percent 
less each year than foster care for the 
babies who would otherwise end up 
there, and predicted more-significant 
savings from a decline in recidivism, “if 
this trend keeps up, the program would 
pay for itself over time.” 

Other corrections departments soon 
followed Nebraska’s lead. South Dakota 
opened a nursery the same year that 
Carlson published his report, and Wash- 
ington State followed in 1999. When 
Ohio opened a nursery a few years later, 
prison administrators cited the promis- 
ing results in Nebraska. New York re- 
leased its own data in 2002, reporting 
that the recidivism rate for participants 
was half that of the general population. 
In 2009, Carlson published the 10-year 
results of his study, which showed that 
while 50 percent of mothers who had 
been separated from their newborns had 
returned to custody, only 17 percent of 
nursery participants had. By that time, 
nurseries had opened in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and West Virginia. 

Policy makers were interested not 
only in reducing the number of women 
in prison but also in improving outcomes 
for their children. Some research sug- 
gested that children of incarcerated par- 
ents were at elevated risk for academic, 
behavioral, and emotional problems, as 
well as future involvement with the crim- 
inal-justice system. More than half of 
the mothers in Nebraska’s nursery pro- 
gram reported to Carlson that their own 
mothers had been incarcerated. “The 
cycle has to be broken,” he wrote, “and 


education of the mother is one of the first 
places to begin.” When Wyoming passed 
a nursery-funding proposal in 2012, the 
warden of the women’s prison at the 
time, a former employee of the Nebraska 
prison, told a local newspaper that he 
saw the impact of a nursery reaching 
down generations. “ We want [the moth- 
ers] to be successful at raising those chil- 
dren,” he said, “so those children don’t 
repeat the sins of the parents.” 

The claim that nurseries could ben- 
efit children as well as their mothers has 
a radical extension: children not only 
should be allowed in prison but might 
be better off there. That idea is, un- 
surprisingly, controversial. 



An inmate at Bedford Hills in 1965. The prison 
hosts America’s longest-running 
nursery program, which opened with the 
facility in 1901. 


ill DON’T THINK ANY children 
I should be in prison,” James Dwyer 
I told me last year, as legislators in 
I Connecticut considered a proposal 
for a nursery. “Period.” 

Dwyer, a family-law professor at 
the College of William & Mary and the 
country’s most outspoken critic of prison 
nurseries, disputes the idea that advo- 
cates of the programs have child welfare 
in mind. Screening inmates for fitness 
as parents based on a history of child 
abuse or violence, he told me, is miss- 
ing a larger point: incarceration itself is a 
marker of unfitness. In a paper published 
last year in the Utah Law Review^ Dwyer 
further argued that allowing mothers 
who have broken the law to keep their 
children in prison is not only unwise but 
unconstitutional: 

There would likely be widespread 
public outrage if any state began 
putting mentally disabled or senile 


adults in prisons with incarcerated 

relatives in the hope that this would 

reduce recidivism and provide some 

benefits to those incompetent adults. 

Objections to putting innocent chil- 
dren in prison go back to the heyday of 
nurseries, “if we were more than three 
degrees removed from the level of the 
chimpanzee,” a writer for the News- 
paper Enterprise Association declared 
in 1930, “the bare announcement that 
thre [sic] was even one baby in prison, 
anywhere in the land, would stir us to a 
yell of protest that would rock that prison 
to its foundations.” 

The shortcomings of raising a baby 
in prison are probably most obvious to 
those actually doing it. DeVante was 
an easy infant, Alyssa Mayer told me, 
even taking naps when they were closed 
in their room for the twice-daily atten- 
dance count. But now he wanted to crawl 
around and explore. He had started 
scooting up and down the corridor out- 
side their room and lurching around the 
rec room, holding on to couches for sup- 
port. He would be 14 months old when 
she was up for release, and she was al- 
ready thinking about how much catching 
up they had to do: he had never seen the 
ocean, never been on a swing. “Some- 
times I think Tm selfish for keeping 
him here, even though he doesn’t know 
what’s happening,” she said, “if he was 
home, there’s so much more he would 
experience.” 

Those who advocate on behalf of 
incarcerated mothers are also quick 
to point out the drawbacks to parent- 
hood in prison. In February, the Women 
in Prison Project at the Correctional 
Association of New York released a re- 
port finding that pregnant inmates were 
routinely shackled during labor and 
recovery— sometimes with waist chains 
after a C-section delivery— despite a 
2009 law restricting the practice. Other 
problems are more subtle. Gail Smith, 
the founder of Chicago Legal Advocacy 
for Incarcerated Mothers, served on 
an advisory committee for the Illinois 
prison nursery a decade ago and recalls 
the “control-oriented thinking” that 
permeated the early planning process. 
“Staff members were discussing the 
‘parameters’ of breast-feeding and when 
mothers would and would not be permit- 
ted to feed their babies,” she told me. “l 
was appalled that these administrators 
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could think ... that it was appropriate to 
deny a hungry infant sustenance un- 
til the scheduled time convenient for 
corrections officers.” Advocates argue 
that funding could be better invested in 
community-based alternatives to incar- 
ceration, where women can parent their 
newborns without all the restrictions 
inherent to the prison environment. 

Such alternatives, though, remain 
scarce for pregnant women— and many 
have no better places for their newborns 
to go. Most incarcerated mothers, unlike 
incarcerated fathers, were primary care- 
givers for their children before getting 
arrested, and family members or oth- 
ers who take custody are in many cases 
poor, sick, or overburdened. Research- 
ers don’t know exactly why children of 
inmates might be at elevated risk for 
behavioral problems, but evidence sug- 
gests that the disruption of family life 
could play a significant role. For Dwyer, 
this is a reason for prison officials to en- 
courage adoption. 

But short of that extreme, prison 
nurseries may actually be the most sta- 
ble environment for babies of incarcer- 
ated mothers. New York implemented a 
legal standard in 1930 for nursery admis- 
sion matching the one that guides cus- 
tody decisions outside prison: the best 
interests of the child. In 1973, an inmate 
in a New York jail named Kathleen Ap- 
gar, who had given birth while awaiting 
trial for murder, brought a suit against 
the local sheriff for taking her newborn 
son from her at the hospital. The state 
supreme court, ruling in Apgar’s favor, 
wrote that in addition to adequate food, 
shelter, and medical care, a child’s best 
interests included “the constant care 
and attention of its natural mother”— 
even if the mother was an accused mur- 
derer. That notion, which is at the heart 
of the disagreement between nursery 
advocates and critics like Dwyer, is only 
now being researched in depth for chil- 
dren starting life inside prison. 

I N 1945, AN AUSTRIAN-BORN 
psychoanalyst named Rene Spitz 
conducted a seminal study of child- 
hood in incarceration. He used a 
16-mm camera to film two groups of 
babies and toddlers— one being raised 
by their mothers in the nursery of a 
penal institution for delinquent girls, 
and the other by the staff of a “foundling 
home,” a shelter for abandoned youth. 


His findings revealed developmental 
gaps. Even the oldest children in the 
foundling home, who were between 18 
and 30 months old, were incontinent. 
Few could walk, talk, or eat without 
assistance. Even though the facility was 
kept clean and a physician visited every 
day, more than a quarter of the children 
died from a disease outbreak. 

Which makes what Spitz found in 
the nursery especially striking: Chil- 
dren who were less than a year old could 
already speak a few words. They were 
so mobile that without close supervi- 
sion, they would shimmy up the bars of 
their cribs and dive onto the floor. The 
biggest challenge. Spitz reported, was 
“howto tame the healthy toddlers’ curi- 
osity and enterprise.” 
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Mayer and DeVante, a few weeks after leaving 
prison at the end of April 


Spitz searched for an explanation for 
the contrast. Food and housing condi- 
tions in the two institutions were similar, 
and the children in the foundling home 
came from more-favorable family back- 
grounds. The most significant differ- 
ence? The “nursery provides each child 
with a mother to the nth degree,” he con- 
cluded, “a mother who gives the child 
everything a good mother does and, 
beyond that, everything else she has.” 

Seventy years later. Spitz’s proposi- 
tion has gained support from the first 
longitudinal study of prison-nursery 
outcomes. Starting in 2003, a team of 
researchers led by Mary Byrne, a profes- 
sor at the Columbia University School of 
Nursing, followed 100 children and their 
mothers as they went through the nurs- 
ery program in New York and reentered 
their communities. (The study partici- 
pants were drawn from Bedford Hills 
and a neighboring medium-security 
facility, where the New York corrections 


department had opened a second nurs- 
ery program in 1990. The two programs 
consolidated a few years ago.) 

Byrne’s research is based on attach- 
ment theory— a line of thought that 
surfaced about a decade after Spitz’s 
study, holding that children develop a 
secure sense of themselves and others 
through the stability and attentiveness 
of caregivers in the first stages of life. 
The theory suggests that early care- 
giving can have profound implications 
on everything from brain development 
to the quality of future relationships. 

For a paper published in 2010, 
Byrne’s team interviewed nursery 
mothers and found that only a third 
had formed secure attachments to their 
own parents. So what the researchers 
discovered when these mothers’ babies 
reached their first birthday was surpris- 
ing: 60 percent showed signs of secure 
attachment, on par with a comparison 
group of children growing up in stable 
middle-class families outside prison, 
and a significantly higher rate than that 
of sample groups of at-risk children. 
“Their children should be in trouble,” 
Byrne told me. “But they’re not.” 

Looking more closely at the results, 
the researchers found that children who 
stayed the longest in the nursery had the 
best outcomes. About half of the moth- 
ers had less than a year left on their sen- 
tence when their baby was born, and 
had returned home by the time of the 
assessment. The rate of secure attach- 
ment among those children, while still 
not significantly different from the rate 
for the comparison group of middle- 
class children, was lower than among 
their peers who had stayed in the nurs- 
ery for a full year. Byrne hypothesized 
that rather than being harmed by the 
correctional setting, the babies actu- 
ally benefltted from the structure the 
prison provided— particularly the re- 
striction of drugs and alcohol, as well 
as the parenting support their mothers 
got from staff and other inmates. (The 
longitudinal study included parenting 
guidance from a nurse practitioner, 
which Byrne believes also contributed 
to the outcomes.) 

James Dwyer points out that the 
attachment findings might be optimistic 
if extrapolated to nursery participants 
as a whole. The results included only 
children who were with their mothers 
at the time of assessment. As Byrne 
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documented in a subsequent paper, 
more than 40 percent of pairs in the lon- 
gitudinal study were separated before 
the mother left prison, in most cases 
because the baby reached the age limit 
or because of disciplinary action against 
the woman. Byrne noted that the mis- 
behavior in those cases did not seem to 
pose any obvious threat to the children. 
(At Bedford Hills, the kind of mistakes 
any sleep-deprived new mother might 
make— leaving an extra blanket in the 
crib, drifting off with your baby on your 
chest— can become grounds for los- 
ing custody. The safety and well-being 
of the babies is the program’s primary 
concern, administrators told me, and 
behavior that puts them at even slightly 
elevated risk cannot be tolerated.) 

Although separation in the first year 
can be damaging, experts say that babies 
who form secure attachments to their 
mother early on may be better off even 
if they are later split up. A study led by a 
member of Byrne’s team and published 
last year compared a group of 3-to-5- 
year-olds who had spent between one 
and 18 months in a prison nursery with 
a group of children the same age who, 
as infants or toddlers, had been sepa- 
rated from their incarcerated mothers. 
Most of the children were living with 
their mothers at the time of the study, 
but some in each group were with alter- 
nate caregivers. They faced comparable 
amounts of trouble at home, measured 
by the adults’ drinking and drug use, 
reliance on public assistance, and harsh 
treatment. But the preschoolers who 
had lived with their mothers in the nurs- 
ery displayed significantly lower levels 
of depressed, anxious, or withdrawn 
behavior. The study concluded that par- 
ticipation in a nursery program may be 
a “buffer” against environmental risks 
when children leave the prison. 

Byrne is now starting to analyze how 


the children in the longitudinal study 
fare as they go through grade school. 
What her team has found so far, she told 
me, is that children raised in the nurs- 
ery perform no differently from other 
kids across a number of measures. The 
study design is limiting; for example, her 
team couldn’t randomly assign women 
or children to the nursery. But Byrne’s 
research suggests that prison nurseries 
could provide children of incarcerated 
mothers a better starting place than any 
existing alternative. 

A LYSSA MAYER AND DEVANTE 
left Bedford Hills at the end of 
April. Her mother— now the closest 
family she has in the area, since her 
grandmother moved out of state— came 
to pick them up the day they were re- 
leased. It had been an emotional morn- 
ing: saying goodbye to people who had 
become like family to her and her son, 
and not knowing what would come next. 
DeVante had never ridden in a car with- 
out bars on the windows. They stopped 
at a grocery store on the way home, and 
he gaped as they moved through the 
aisles, picking out fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. After dinner, she curled up in 
bed with him to watch TV— for the first 
time, just the two of them. 

Three weeks later, when I visited 
Mayer at her mother’s house— a tidy 
split-level about half an hour from 
Kingston that she bought several years 
ago— DeVante seemed to have settled 
into life on the outside. He swiped on 
an iPad and babbled at Siri, toddled 
between rooms playing peekaboo, 
helped himself to a bowl of candy. His 
hair had grown out in thick curls, and he 
had a gap between his front teeth that 
showed when he smiled. Mayer lifted 
him onto the kitchen counter and pulled 
up a Barney sing-along on YouTube. He 
bobbed his head and pumped his small 


hands toward the ceiling. She laughed. 
At Bedford Hills, she’d had a radio that 
she would play so he could dance, but 
only a couple of stations came through. 
“That’s what happens when he listens 
to hip-hop.” 

Mayer told me DeVante had brought 
her closer to her mother. “His bond 
with her is keeping my bond with her,” 
she said. And she knew she was lucky 
to have a place to go. Still, she looked 
forward to getting a job and moving 
into her own place in the city. She had 
always wanted to be a nurse, but knew 
that her record could keep her from get- 
ting a license. For now, she was open to 
anything that would pay the bills. At 
Bedford Hills, she hadn’t had to worry 
about things like food and shelter, dia- 
pers and child care. Leaving the pro- 
gram, she knew her choices mattered 
for both of them. 

“It’s not like I can just get up and de- 
cide, Tonight Tm going to go to the bar,^ 
Mayer said. “He gives me that second 
thought I should have had a long time 
ago.” That weekend, her mother had 
offered to babysit so she could go out 
with friends, for the first time since 
she’d come home. They were planning 
to go to a restaurant in the next town: 
she wanted to stay away from the night- 
life in Kingston. She had broken things 
off with DeVante’s father, who was still 
in prison upstate, because she’d heard 
he was keeping contacts in the streets. 
“You can’t be in the middle of picking 
yourself up and pick somebody else up 
at the same time,” she said. “l feel like 
I have more-important things to put my 
effort into.” 

Before I left, she picked up a potted 
plant from the kitchen window, a ruby 
globe with spiny ridges on a corrugated 
green stalk, “it’s a moon cactus,” she 
said. “It was originally just a regular 
green cactus, but this happens”— she 
pointed to the globe— “when it lacks 
chlorophyll.” The mutation that gives 
the moon cactus its bright color also 
keeps it from thriving on its own, so 
the seedlings have to be grafted onto 
another succulent so they can grow. 
She and DeVante had bought the plant 
for Mother’s Day. She set it back on the 
windowsill, where it could soak up the 
light outside. El 


Sarah Yager is the managing editor of 
The Atlantic magazine. 
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The fate of one of the biggest 
fossil-fuel producers of 
the past 40 years may now 
depend on its investment 
in renewable energy. 
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P RINCE TURKI BIN SAUD BIN Mohammad 
Al Saud belongs to the family that rules Saudi 
Arabia. He wears a white thawb dind ghutra^ the 
traditional robe and headdress of Arab men, 
and he has a cavernous office hung with por- 
traits of three Saudi royals. When I visited him 
in Riyadh this spring, a waiter poured tea and 
subordinates took notes as Turki spoke. Every- 
thing about the man seemed to suggest Western notions of 
a complacent functionary in a complacent, oil-rich kingdom. 

But Turki doesn’t fit the stereotype, and neither does his 
country. Quietly, the prince is helping Saudi Arabia— the 
quintessential petrostate— prepare to make what could be one 
of the world’s biggest investments in solar power. 

Near Riyadh, the government is preparing to build a 
commercial-scale solar-panel factory. On the Persian Gulf 
coast, another factory is about to begin producing large quan- 
tities of polysilicon, a material used to make solar cells. And 
next year, the two state-owned companies that control the 
energy sector— Saudi Aramco, the world’s biggest oil com- 
pany, and the Saudi Electricity Company, the kingdom’s main 
power producer— plan to jointly break ground on about lo 
solar projects around the country. 

Turki heads two Saudi entities that are pushing solar hard: 
the King Abdulaziz City for Science and Technology, a national 
research-and-development agency based in Riyadh, and Taq- 
nia, a state-owned company that has made several invest- 
ments in renewable energy and is looking to make more. “ We 
have a clear interest in solar energy,” Turki told me. “And it will 
soon be expanding exponentially in the kingdom.” 

Such talk sounds revolutionary in Saudi Arabia, for de- 
cades a poster child for fossil-fuel waste. The government 
sells gasoline to consumers for about 50 cents a gallon and 
electricity for as little as 1 cent a kilowatt-hour, a fraction of 
the lowest prices in the United States. As a result, the high- 
ways buzz with Cadillacs, Lincolns, and monster SUVs; few 
buildings have insulation; and people keep their home air 
conditioners running— often at temperatures that require 
sweaters— even when they go on vacation. 

Saudi Arabia produces much of its electricity by burning 
oil, a practice that most countries abandoned long ago, rea- 
soning that they could use coal and natural gas instead and 
save oil for transportation, an application for which there is no 
mainstream alternative. Most of Saudi Arabia’s power plants 
are colossally inefficient, as are its air conditioners, which 
consumed 70 percent of the kingdom’s electricity in 2013. Al- 
though the kingdom has just 30 million people, it is the world’s 
sixth-largest consumer of oil. 

Now, Saudi rulers say, things must change. Their motivation 
isn’t concern about global warming; the last thing they want is 
an end to the fossil-fuel era. Quite the contrary: they see invest- 
ing in solar energy as a way to remain a global oil power. 

The Saudis burn about a quarter of the oil they produce— 
and their domestic consumption has been rising at an alarm- 
ing 7 percent a year, nearly three times the rate of population 
growth. According to a widely read December 2011 report by 
Chatham House, a British think tank, if this trend continues, 
domestic consumption could eat into Saudi oil exports by 2021 
and render the kingdom a net oil importer by 2038. 

That outcome would be cataclysmic for Saudi Arabia. The 
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kingdom’s political stability has long rested on the “ruling bar- 
gain,” whereby the royal family provides citizens, who pay no 
personal income taxes, with extensive social services funded 
by oil exports. Left unchecked, domestic consumption could 
also limit the nation’s ability to moderate global oil prices 
through its swing reserve— the extra petroleum it can pump to 
meet spikes in global demand. If Saudi rulers want to maintain 
control at home and preserve their power on the world stage, 
they must find a way to use less oil. 

Solar, they have decided, is an obvious alternative. In addi- 
tion to having some of the world’s richest oil fields, Saudi Ara- 
bia also has some of the world’s most intense sunlight. (On a 


map showing levels of solar radiation, with the sunniest areas 
colored deep red, the kingdom is as blood-red as a raw steak.) 
Saudi Arabia also has vast expanses of open desert seemingly 
tailor-made for solar-panel arrays. 

Solar-energy prices have fallen by about 8o percent in the 
past few years, due to a rapid increase in the number of Chi- 
nese factories cranking out inexpensive solar panels, more- 
efficient solar technology, and mounting interest by large in- 
vestors in bankrolling solar projects. Three years ago, Saudi 
Arabia announced a goal of building, by 2032, 41 gigawatts of 
solar capacity, slightly more than the world leader, Germany, 
has today. According to one estimate, that would be enough to 
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The skyline in Riyadh is a striking reminder of Saudi Arabia’s 
rapid growth and urbanization. In 1960, the city had just 155,000 
inhabitants; today it has more than 5 million. 


meet about 20 percent of the kingdom’s projected electricity 
needs— an aggressive target, given that solar today supplies 
virtually none of Saudi Arabia’s energy and, as of 2012, less 
than 1 percent of the world’s. 

Some of Saudi Arabia’s most prominent industrial firms, 
as well as international electricity producers and solar compa- 
nies big and small, have lined up to profit from what they see 
as a major new market. The fact that Saudi Arabia, an ardent 


The goal is not just to install solar 
panSs across Saudi Arabia but to 
export them. Among the potential 
locations is the United States. 



Prince Turk! bin Saud bin Mohammad Al Saud is helping 
to lead the kingdom’s shift to solar power. 


booster of fossil fuels, has found compelling economic reasons 
to bet on solar is one of the clearest signs yet that solar, at least 
in some cases, has become a cost-effective source of power. 

But the Saudis’ grand plan has been slow to materialize. 
The reasons include bureaucratic infighting; technical hurdles, 
notably dust storms and sandstorms that can quickly slash the 
amount of electricity a solar panel produces; and, most impor- 
tant, the petroleum subsidies that shield Saudi consumers from 
any real pressure to use less oil. The kingdom is a fossil-fuel 
supertanker, and though the captain knows that dangerous 
seas lie ahead, changing course is proving exceedingly hard. 


N asser qahtani is an oilman through and through. 
On a credenza in his Riyadh office, he has a souvenir 
glass block that holds a shot of crude from Saudi Ara- 
bia’s biggest oil field. He spent about 15 years working at an 
Aramco petroleum-processing plant. And he has a master’s 
degree from Texas A&M University, which is why he has two 
Aggies coffee mugs on his bookshelf “That’s for my easy 
days,” he told me one morning, pointing to the smaller one. 
“That’s for my tough days,” he deadpanned, pointing to the 
bigger mug. 

Nasser has many tough days. Any shift away from oil threat- 
ens a host of entrenched powers, and as the vice governor of 
regulatory affairs for Saudi Arabia’s Electricity & Cogeneration 
Regulatory Authority, he spends much of his time trying to 
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corral the competing constituencies to work together to mod- 
ernize the country’s energy system. 

Sipping Arabic coffee while sitting beneath paintings of 
the same three Saudi royals who adorned Prince Turki’s 
office wall, Nasser underscored the extent to which his coun- 
try’s energy subsidies promote waste. In October, the World 
Bank estimated that Saudi Arabia spends more than lo percent 
of its GDP on these subsidies. That comes to about $8o bil- 
lion a year— more than a third of the kingdom’s budget, “in 
my opinion, that’s an accurate number,” Nasser said. “This is 
not sustainable.” 

Also unsustainable is the opportunity cost of burning so 
much oil at home. Aramco sells oil to the Saudi Electricity 
Company for about $4 a barrel, roughly the cost of produc- 
tion. Even with the global price of oil down to about $60 a 
barrel as of this writing (a drop of about 40 percent since 
June 2014), Saudi Arabia forgoes some $56 on every barrel 
it uses at home. That gap will become far greater if, as many 
experts expect, the global price rebounds. 

Saudi leaders carefully calibrate the kingdom’s output to 
keep that global price where they want it: high enough to fill 
Saudi coffers but low enough to avoid spurring competitive 
threats. For years, analysts have debated how much oil Saudi 
Arabia has in the ground, with some alleging that the kingdom 
is far less flush than it lets on. Saudi officials maintain that they 
face no immediate crisis, but they talk about the need to keep 
in check competitors such as the U.S. shale-oil industry. A 
serious reduction in the oil they have available for export 


The King Abdulaziz City for Science and Technology, 
a national research-and-development agency based in Riyadh, 
is one of the key Saudi entities funding solar. 


would hinder their ability to fend off such threats. 

Over roughly the past year, the government has toughened 
energy- efficiency requirements for air conditioners, imposed 
the country’s first-ever fuel-economy standards for cars, and 
begun to require insulation in new buildings. It’s moving to 
require that new power plants be more efficient than the ones 
they replace. And in March, Saudi Arabia signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding with South Korea to build the kingdom’s 
first two nuclear reactors, and possibly more. 

What Saudi leaders don’t appear likely to do, at least any- 
time soon, is cut the fossil-fuel subsidies. Many Saudis view 
cheap energy as a birthright, and any increase in prices would 
be hugely unpopular. In a speech in February, the head of the 
central bank called for slowly reforming the subsidies, but he 
gave no indication of when. In the meantime, officials are look- 
ing to what once seemed an unthinkable solution: promoting 
renewable energy. 

“The view initially was not to support renewables,” Nasser 
told me, explaining that Saudi officials feared “that if renew- 
ables were successful, we would not find customers for our 
commodity.” That view has changed— sort of. Should solar 
somehow begin to threaten the primary market for Saudi 
oil— as a transportation fuel— the kingdom’s calculus could 
shift back. 
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p EW PLACES BETTER ILLUSTRATE Saudi Arabia’s 
r energy challenge than the country’s Red Sea coast. 

Along a stretch of black highway running north from the 
coastal city of Jeddah lies a string of new infrastructure. All of 
it is big. All of it is named for King Abdullah bin Abdulaziz al 
Saud, who died in January after leading the country for a de- 
cade. And much of it was built by Aramco, which, beyond be- 
ing an international oil giant, is the Saudi government’s go-to 
player for getting things done. There’s the new King Abdullah 
Football Stadium, the new King Abdullah University of Sci- 
ence and Technology, the new King Abdullah Economic City, 
and the new King Abdullah Port. To the north of all this devel- 
opment, in the village of Rabigh, sits an enabler of growth: a 
massive, oil-fueled power plant. 

Built by a Chinese firm and completed in 2012, the plant 
consists of two towering furnaces that produce electricity 
by burning heavy fuel oil. When I visited one morning this 
spring, a tanker sat at the pier, disgorging its liquid into one 
of the plant’s six circular storage tanks. Each tank holds about 
14.5 million gallons of oil, which the plant typically burns in 
a week. In the sweltering air, the place stank like a Jiffy Lube, 
the kind of smell that sinks into your pores. Luai Al-Shalabi, a 
worker who lives in a dormitory there, told me the oily odor is 
ever-present: “All the time I feel it.” 

Oil isn’t the only liquid this plant requires. It also needs 
freshwater— more than half a million gallons a day. The plant’s 
furnaces burn the oil, the heat boils the water, and the steam 
spins the plant’s turbines. All of that freshwater isn’t readily 
available in this desert kingdom; the Saudis have to make 
much of it out of saltwater. 

Next to the power plant is a desalination plant. It’s small by 
Saudi standards; far bigger ones produce drinking water. Yet 
it still seems huge: a maze of tanks, tubes, filters, and pumps 
covering an area twice as large as a football field. The water the 
plant sucks in from the Red Sea contains about 40,000 parts 
per million of salt. By the time it comes out the other end, hav- 
ing been filtered and mixed with chemicals, its salt content is 
25 parts per million. The process is a triumph of man over 
nature. And every step consumes electricity— which comes 
primarily from oil. 

Solar power presents an alluring alternative. The kingdom 
first began experimenting with energy from the sun in the 
1970s. In 1979, the same year that unrest in the Middle East 
sparked a global oil shock and President Jimmy Carter had 
solar panels installed on the White House roof, the United 
States and Saudi Arabia jointly launched a solar-research sta- 
tion about 30 miles northwest of Riyadh, in a tiny village called 
Al-Uyaynah, which at the time lacked electricity. 

Work at this site languished in the 1990s and early 2000s 
but has picked up in the past few years. In 2010, the King Ab- 
dulaziz City for Science and Technology, the research agency 
that runs the station, built a small experimental assembly line 
there to manufacture solar panels. A year later, it more than 
quadrupled the line’s capacity. It plans to expand the facility 


again over the next several months, this time by a factor of eight. 

Prince Turki told me that Saudi officials want to add 
another factory elsewhere in the kingdom; it will be one of 
the largest outside of China. The goal, he said, is not just to 
install solar panels across Saudi Arabia but to export them— 
a way, Saudi officials hope, to create high-paying tech jobs 
for the kingdom’s large population of young people. (Some 
two-thirds of Saudis are younger than 30.) Officials also want 
to bankroll solar installations in other countries, to boost the 
market for Saudi-made panels. Among the potential locations 
is the United States, where Turki envisions the kingdom under- 
cutting other solar providers in part by tapping cheap develop- 
ment loans from Saudi banks. 

But the factory at Al-Uyaynah shows how far the country 
has to go. The equipment comes mostly from Europe, and the 
solar cells— the square slices of silicon that make up a solar 
panel— are made in Taiwan. Often, as on the day I visited, the 
assembly line doesn’t produce much, because materials are 
stuck in transit. Once, a shipment of the plastic sheeting used 
to seal the backs of solar panels sat at a Saudi port for a month, 
and it melted. 


T he disconnect between aspiration and reality 
is even starker at the King Abdullah University of Sci- 
ence and Technology, one of the big projects along 
the Red Sea coast. The multibillion- dollar campus has both 
a world-class solar-research lab and some stupendously 
energy-inefficient amenities— including, in the middle of 
the desert, a hotel where I found my room chilled to about 
62 degrees Eahrenheit and a nine-hole golf course fully lit for 
nighttime play. 

The entire campus went up in about three years. It has a 
town square with a Quiznos sandwich shop, a Burger King, 
and a grocery store with an extensive selection of dates and 
nonalcoholic beer, all across the street from a towering white 
mosque. It has steel-and-wood offices and houses with red-tile 
roofs, both of which evoke suburban California. And it has a 
faculty of experts recruited from around the world. 

Among them is Marc Vermeersch, a Belgian physicist and 
materials scientist who arrived in January after spending sev- 
eral years in Paris heading up solar work at Total, the Erench 
oil giant. Vermeersch told me that although no expense was 
spared in setting up the university’s solar laboratory, the 
money wasn’t wisely spent. The lab includes half a dozen 
highly specialized printers— including one that cost about 
$1 million— that apply coatings to surfaces, a process important 
in researching futuristic solar-panel technologies. But because 
Saudi Arabia wants to ramp up solar power soon, Vermeersch 
and his colleagues are reconfiguring the lab to focus on nearer- 
term research, work he hopes will pay off in the next few years. 

The university houses an incubator for technology start- 
ups, including a firm founded on the premise that there’s good 
money to be made in keeping solar panels clean in the desert. 
The company’s creator is Georg Eitelhuber, an Australian-born 
mechanical engineer who came to the university in 2009, the 
year it opened, to teach physics at a high school on the campus. 
“King Abdullah made me an offer I couldn’t refuse,” Eitelhuber 
told me kiddingly, in an Aussie accent. 

In late 2010, Eitelhuber attended a ceremony at the uni- 
versity for which “a bunch of bigwig managers” gathered to 
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Georg Eiteihuber came to Saudi Arabia to teach high-school 
physics. A few years ago, he began developing a system, shown at 
right, to keep solar panels clean in the desert. 


christen experimental solar panels. But a dust storm had blown 
in, covering the panels and threatening to nix the photo op. 
With the temperature hovering at about 115 degrees and 
“everyone sweating bullets,” he said, “guys with squeegees” 
swept in to wash down the panels. Incredulous, Eiteihuber 
asked how solar panels are normally cleaned. “This is it,” he 
was told, “it was clear to me this was going to be the big new 
problem of a new industry in the Middle East.” 

With seed funding from the university, he and some col- 
leagues set about designing a waterless system. “The idea of 
using desalinated water that’s desalinated using oil,” he said, 
“is just a big green wash.” Five years later, his company has a 
late-stage prototype— a long metal rod with lines of brush bris- 
tles, powered by the panels— and several solar-panel manufac- 
turers are testing the device. Eiteihuber plans to start installing 
it on solar farms next year. 


A ramco is the most important player in the king- 
dom’s shift to solar power. The company’s initial 
forays have been tiny— a solar-panel array next to 
one of its office buildings, for example— but its plan to break 
ground on 10 or so bigger solar projects next year seems to rep- 
resent the start of a more serious commitment. A high-ranking 
Saudi official told me he expects Saudi Arabia to develop an 
initial tranche of a few gigawatts of solar capacity over the next 
five years. The projects will be in places where the cost of con- 
ventional fuel is high, either because the sites are remote or 
because they use diesel. (Saudi Arabia has historically had to 
buy large quantities of diesel at international prices because its 
refineries can’t process enough to satisfy domestic demand.) 

Even at these cherry-picked sites, solar power is likely to 
cost more than electricity from the existing conventional 
plants— but only because those conventional plants get oil at 
a subsidized price. This explains why the government, not the 
private sector, is making most of the investment in solar. Pri- 
vate companies are waiting for the government to offer up a 
slate of contracts that would, in effect, allow solar energy to 
compete with artificially cheap oil-fired electricity. 

One of the biggest firms waiting in the wings is Acwa Power 
International, which is based in Riyadh and owns and operates 


Taqnia, a state-owned company, is 
finalizing a deal to provide solar energy 
for 5 cents a kilowatt-hour— a price that 
may he the cheapest in the world. 



power and desalination plants in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Southeast Asia. In the past few years, Acwa Power has signed 
contracts to produce solar power in several countries— places 
where the price of conventional electricity is higher than in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Earlier this year, it won a bid to build a solar farm in Dubai. 
The price at which Acwa Power agreed to sell electricity from 
that solar farm— 5.84 cents a kilowatt-hour— turned heads 
among solar watchers the world over. It was heralded as sig- 
naling a new era of cost competitiveness. Paddy Padmanathan, 
Acwa Power’s president and CEO, told me he’s confident the 
company will make a healthy profit over the 25 years of the deal. 
“All of a sudden, renewables are becoming a very competitive 
proposition,” he said. 

Acwa Power hasn’t yet developed any solar projects in 
Saudi Arabia. But Prince Turki told me that Taqnia, the state- 
owned company he chairs, is finalizing a deal to provide solar 
energy to the Saudi Electricity Company for 5 cents a kilowatt- 
hour— even less than the price Acwa Power recently agreed 
to in Dubai, “it’s the cheapest in the world that I know of,” 
Turki said. 

That deal may be a tantalizing sign of things to come, but 
the goal Saudi Arabia announced three years ago of building 
41 gigawatts of solar capacity remains a distant glimmer. In 
January, Saudi officials announced that they were pushing back 
the target date from 2032 to 2040— and even with the longer 
time frame, skeptics have dismissed the goal as a mirage. 

Proving them wrong would require reshuffling an economic 
deck that the kingdom’s leaders have stacked for decades to 
favor petroleum. In that sense, Saudi Arabia’s energy challenge 
is a more extreme version of the one that faces the rest of the 
world. But if the kingdom’s leaders can find the political cour- 
age to act decisively, Saudi Arabia, of all nations, could become 
a model for other countries trying to shift away from oil. El 


Jeffrey Ball, who writes about energy and the environment, is 
the scholar in residence at Stanford University's Steyer-Taylor 
Center for Energy Policy and Finance. 
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BookPage, and more 


Wickedly elaborate, 
its plotting brilliant.... 
Kudos to Ellroy 
for elevating the 
crime genre.” 
-San Francisco Chronicle 

An NPR Best Book 
of the Year 


AOTMOR OF L A. CONFIDENTIAL 


“Superb.... Ms. lepore’s 
: lively, surprising and 
occasionally salacious 
history... of a comic strip 
I [and] the story of women’s 

* rights in America — a cycle 
, of rights won, lost and 

* endlessly fought for again.’ 
^ — The Wall Street Journal 

if American Histoiy Book 
I Prize Winner 


“Brilliant.... 

A devastating portrait 
of a man and world stuck 
in a moral impasse.” 

—NPR 

^ ' A New York Times 
Notable Book 

, A Man Booker Prize 
Nominee and Bollinger 
Everyman Wodehouse 
j'. ■ Prize Finalist 


“Bloody 

marvelous.” 


“The thinking-person’s 
vampire story.... Reads 
like a house on fire.” 
— Bookreporter 


NOW IN PAPERBACK AND EBOOK 

Read excerpts, author interviews, and more at VintageAnchor.com 








The 

Ideas of 

the Year 
2015 

A guide to the intellectual trends that, for better or worse, 
are informing our national conversation and shaping our lives 


The Cold War Never 
Really Ended 

^ OTHOSEWHO lived through it, the night of Novem- 
ber 9, 1989, seemed to mark a new epoch in human 
history. The Berlin Wall was suddenly undefended, in 
a single delirious moment that promised to end the Cold War 
division of Europe. Two years later, the Soviet Union would 
be dissolved. Elected leaders would govern Russia for the first 
time since the country’s brief democratic experiment of 1917. 
“Europe whole and free” seemed more than a far-off aspira- 
tion: it seemed a work in the making. 

A quarter century later, Russia under Vladimir 
Putin is more repressive and more aggressive than 
the Soviet Union under Mikhail Gorbachev was. It 


ONCE-DISCREDITED IDEAS NOW STAGING COMEBACKS 
> Dumbphones > Sleeping > Measles > Tebow > Spam > Wristwatches > Pluto 
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I has invaded Ukraine and menaces the Baltic repub - 

^ I lies. In 2013, Russia spent a higher portion of GDP on 
defense than the United States for the first time in a 
decade. As Europe contends with economic depression and 
internal terrorist violence, Russian money flows to extrem- 
ist parties in the hope of breaking apart the European Union. 
One former Warsaw Pact member, Hungary, is backsliding 
toward authoritarianism. “Europe whole and free” sounds 
like haunting mockery. 

As the relationship between Russia and the West has de- 
teriorated, some have hastened to blame the United States 
and NATO for starting a new Cold War, while others entirely 
blame Putin himself There is, however, another way to think, 
both more plausible and more troubling: the question is not 
“Has a new Cold War started?” but rather “Did the old Cold 
War ever end?” 

Post-World War II Germany faced its past, discarded its 
Nazi institutions, and committed itself to reconciliation with 
its neighbors. Justice was not always done. Some ex-Nazis 
continued to hold high judicial and bureaucratic offices in 
Germany into the early 1970s. But the truth was told— and 
on the basis of truth, society could be renewed and peace 
secured. 

Post-Soviet elites in Russia never acknowledged the truth 
of what their predecessors had done to their own society— 
and to the subject peoples they ruled. It Was a Long Time Ago, 
and It Never Happened Anyway is the expressive title of the 
best book on the subject. Russian rulers’ refusal to face the 
past allowed and invited the past to return. — David Frum 


d 
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Americans 
Are Okay With 
Surveillance 
and Torture 

W ES, U.S. OFFICIALS 

■ tortured prisoners; 

yes, they spied on 
the private communica- 
tions of tens of millions 
of innocent Americans. 

The definitive accounts of 
these transgressions were 
released last year. You may 
have missed them. 

As in the aftermath of 
the Watergate scandal, offi- 
cial investigations probed 
for executive-branch 
excesses and found them 


in spades. The Senate 
produced more than 6,700 
pages on brutal, illegal CIA 
interrogations. And the 
Privacy and Civil Liber- 
ties Oversight Board, an 
executive-branch agency, 
found that the National 
Security Agency’s phone 
dragnet “lacks a viable legal 
foundation” and “implicates 
constitutional concerns 
under the First and Fourth 
Amendments” while doing 
little to keep us safe. 

But unlike Watergate, 
no one resigned in dis- 
grace, let alone went to jail. 
The nation shrugged and 
moved on. Whistle-blowers 
who spoke out about the 
government’s torture and 
mass-surveillance pro- 
grams have been punished 
more harshly than torturers 
and domestic spies have 
been. 

The war on terror has 
changed us. 

— Conor Friedersdorf 




LEAST IMPORTANT MOST-TALKED- ABOUT IDEAS 


> "The Dress" > Deflategate > The Keystone Pipeline > Elizabeth Warren 



Sex on 
Campus Is 
Impossible 


O F COURSE, 

there’s some 
chance it will 
be awesome. But 
there is also a chance, 
alarmingly high these 
days, that you, Ashley, 
will wake up full of 
regret and shame and 
will eventually get a 
hysterical e-mail from 


your mother, who 
will have seen your 
distressed post on 
Facebook and figured 
out what happened, 
and will then urge you 
to go to a counselor’s 
office, where you will 
sob and be met with 
a confusing mix of 
suspicion and com- 
fort, and then you will 
somehow, suddenly, 
find yourself spending 
nights pouring your 
heart out to a victims’ 
support group until 
your entire identity on 
campus gets reduced 
to “survivor.” And 
you, Tyler, you will 
also, maybe, wake up 


feeling a teeny bit of 
regret, but you won’t 
think about it all that 
much until you get a 
call from a counselor 
that prompts you, 
over the weeks and 
months, to neuroti- 
cally replay every 
move: Weren’t we 
both totally into it? Did 
she say yes? To the 
first part or both parts? 
Were we equally drunk 
or was she a little 
drunker, and does it 
matter, since girl- 
too-drunk means she 
couldn’t know what 
she was doing but boy- 
too-drunk doesn’t give 
me the same pass? 


So you spend the rest 
of the term wonder- 
ing: 7\m /go/ng to be 
expelled? Is she going 
to carry around a mat- 
tress? Will anyone ever 
go out with me again? 

Five years later, 
maybe a reporter 
will call. He’ll be 
writing a book on 
the campus sexual- 
assault crisis of the 
2010s, and he’ll have 
some questions. He’ll 
muse half-seriously 
about whether 
there are similari- 
ties with the 1980s’ 
repressed-memory- 
of-pedophilia craze. 
Did people get swept 


up in narratives of 
trauma and abuse? 
Were people’s rights 
ignored? Was it really 
as ubiquitous as it 
seemed? Were there 
horrible cases that 
were missed because 
colleges were too 
distracted by the 
ambiguous ones? Or 
was this crisis indeed 
every bit as severe 
as it appeared at the 
time? The words will 
be a balm of sorts; 
he might even mean 
them. “I just want to 
tell your story,” he’ll 
say. Will it be worth it? 
You decide. 

— Hanna Rosin 


o 
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Icons by JUSTIN MEZZELL 


E ASLEY/AP 
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IDEAS THAT ARE KIND OF EMBARRASSING, BUT THAT WE LIKE ANYWAY 

> Vines > Hypoallergen ic cats > Vines of hWoaller genic cats 
> Rex Ryan > | Unbreakable Kimmy Shmidt \ 



Post-Racial 
Society Is Still a 
Distant Dream ... 

T HE TERM post-racial is almost never used in ear- 
nest. Instead it’s usually employed by talk-show hosts 
and news anchors looking to measure progress in the 
Obama era. Earnest or not, the questions we ask matter. As 
many of our sharper activists and writers have pointed out, 
America’s struggle is to become not post-racial, but post- 
racist. Put differently, we should seek not a world where the 
black race and the white race live in harmony, but a world in 
which the terms black and white have no real political meaning. 
The Obama-era qualifier is also inherently flawed, because it 


assumes that the long struggle that commenced when the first 
enslaved African arrived on American soil centuries ago could 
somehow be resolved in an instant, by the mere presence of a 
man who is not a king. These two flaws, taken together, expose 
a kind of fear, not of having a “conversation about race” but of 
asking the right questions about racism. 

Taking recent events into account, such questions might 
include this one: How can it be that, with some regularity, the 
news describes the shooting of an unarmed African American 
by the very police officers sworn to protect Americans? Diver- 
sionary claims of black-on-black crime or gang violence will 
not suffice. People tend to kill the people they live near— and 
unless they are police officers, none of these people kill with 
the weight of the state behind them. The answer is in our past, 

in our resume, in our work experience. From the days 

of slave patrols, through the era of lynching and work I ^ 
farms, into this time of mass incarceration, criminal I 
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I justice has been the primary tool for managing the 
^ I divide between black and white. We’ve done this 
' for so long that we’re now almost on autopilot. 
Tamir Rice, Walter Scott, and Freddie Gray keep happen- 
ing because they have to keep happening. Our long history 
of viewing African Americans through the lens of criminal 
justice is a kind of programming that demands Freddie 
Gray keep happening. This programming does not require 
a critical mass of evil racists in order to be carried out. And 
we will need a lot more than a good president— than a great 
president— to terminate it. — Ta-Nehisi Coates 



... And 

Sols 

Global 

Religious 

Peace 

T HE PAST COUPLE 
of decades have 
spawned numerous 
interfaith initiatives and 
centers for interreligious 
(sometimes, more nar- 
rowly, “Muslim- Christian”) 
understanding. Their 
premise: to understand is 
to forgive, and by knowing 
more about one another, 
we’ll learn that all religions 
share a fundamental inter- 
est in universal human 
flourishing. But now and 
then, we would be better 


off with less understand- 
ing instead of more. The 
Islamic State’s understand- 
ing of Christians has only 
confirmed its view that the 
Trinity is a fancy name for 
polytheism; haters of Islam 
read the Koran and And 
that its author commands 
punitive amputation. The 
conviction that every sa- 
cred text is a long-winded 
paraphrase of the Golden 
Rule requires, among other 
things, a rather low regard 
for those texts— and not 
much understanding of 
them, either. As the events 
of the past year suggest, 
they all contain recipes 
not just for peace but for 
conflict, which means that 
as long as there are literal- 
minded people, religion 
will likely remain as much a 
force for the latter as for the 
former. — Graeme Wood 


INNOVATIONS WE MIGHT SERIOUSLY REGRET 



> Marijuana bakeries 

> Shareh older activism > "Explainer journalism" 
> [Selfie sticks I > Genome editing 


Q 


There Will 
Be No Debate 

M PROPER ARGUMENT 

^ takes intellectual 
vigor, nimbleness, 
and sustained attention. If 
carried on long enough, it 
can push both parties to 
a deeper level of under- 
standing. Oxford debaters 
hack away at each other for 
something like two hours. 
Socrates could sometimes 
go on for weeks. But who 
has that kind of time any- 
more? Better to just shut 
things down quickly, using 
one of a new array of trump 
cards. 

Want to avoid a debate? 
Just tell your opponent to 
check his privilege. Or tell 
him he’s slut-shaming or 
victim-blaming, or racist, 
or sexist, or homophobic, 
or transphobic, or Islamo- 
phobic, or cisphobic, or 
some other creative term 
conveying that you are 
simply too outraged by 
the argument to actually 
engage it. Or, on the other 
side of the coin, accuse him 
of being the PC thought 
police and then snap your 
laptop smugly. 

In the art of debate 
avoidance, each po- 
litical camp has honed 
a particular style. Con- 
servatives generally aim 
for the prenup approach. 


to preempt any messy 
showdowns. If you want 
to join the club, then you 
have to sign a contract or 
make a pledge— no new 
taxes, no abortions, no gay 
marriage— and thereafter 
recite from a common 
script. Progressives 
indulge a shouting match 
of competing identities 
that resembles an argu- 
ment but is in fact the op- 
posite, because its real aim 
is to rule certain debates 
out of bounds. 

We’d like to blame social 
media for this develop- 
ment: it’s hard to carry 
out a Socratic dialogue 
in 140 characters or less 
(and yet so easy to bring 
down mass outrage on an 
offending voice). We’d like 
to blame academia, where 
easy outrage can make you 
popular. We’d like to blame 
some distant radical fringe. 
But the truth is, declaring 
certain ideas out of bounds 
has led to some pretty 
powerful victories. The 
left has made it politically 
and socially treacherous to 
oppose same-sex mar- 
riage. The right has done 
the same with raising taxes. 
The tactic has lately proved 
surprisingly effective, but 
it comes with a high cost: 
also politically treacherous 
is empathy, or humility, or 
actually hearing out your 
opponents. — Hanna Rosin 
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The NFL Is 
Evil— And 
Unstoppable 

g VEN IF YOU’RE NOT afootball 
fan, the litany of unpleasantness 
emanating from the National 
Football League in recent months has 
been hard to avoid, because it keeps 
spilling out of the sports coverage to 
lead the nightly news: cheating, tax- 
payer fleecing, bounty hunting, domes- 
tic abuse, brain damage, suicide, even 
murder (and murder-suicide). 

For his clumsy handling of much of 
the aforementioned, Roger Goodell, 
the NFL commissioner, has been called, 
among many other things: “pathetic,” 
a “liar,” a “power mad autocrat,” a 
new “Torquemada,” a “buffoon,” a 


“puppet,” and a “shit-eating moron.” 

But Goodell is also very rich (current 
annual compensation: $44 million), 
because he presides over a colossus of 
TV ratings and revenue generation that 
has secured him the goodwill of the 
NFL’s owners, at whose discretion he 
serves. The league is reporting historic 
levels of viewership. In the fall of 2014, 
NFL football games constituted all 
20 of the most-watched television 
programs— and a remarkable 45 of the 
top 50. (The only interlopers were Game 
Seven of the World Series, the Macy’s 


Thanksgiving Day Parade, two episodes 
of NCISy and a lone 60 Minutes broad- 
cast.) The 2015 Super Bowl, between 
the football-deflating Patriots and the 
performance-enhancing-drug-gobbling 
Seahawks, attracted the largest U.S. TV 
audience ever. The league is projected 
to earn $12 billion in TV and other rev- 
enue this year. 

The NFL is greedy and violent and 
may be damaging the brains of a new 
generation of players— yet we evidently 
can’t stop watching the show it puts on 
for us. — Scott Stossel 
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TERMS WE'D LIKE TO RETIRE 

> Manspreading > Free-range parenting > Going viral 
> Vertically integrated digital-media company > Superfood > Hipster > The Internet of Things 



Silicon Valley Is Not 
a Force for Good 


^ EMEMBER WHEN SILICON VALLEY WaS going 
to usher in a new, egalitarian world order? Challenge 
the Man on behalf of the multitudes? Set us all free? 

It’s been a long journey from Google to Snapchat— or 
to apps that enable drivers to auction off the public street- 
parking spot they’re about to leave in San Francisco. With 
a few exceptions, the Valley’s innovations have become 
smaller, and smaller-minded. Many turn on concepts (net- 
work effects, regulatory arbitrage, price discrimination) that 
economists would say are double-edged, if not pernicious. 
And while the Web was touted as a great democratizing 
force, recent tech innovations have created lots of profits at 
the top of the ladder and lots of job losses lower down. The 
tech sector itself has proved disappointing as a jobs engine 
and at times hostile to women. 

Every era of business produces its excesses— and eventu- 
ally, a backlash. The scientifically managed behemoth cor- 
poration was lionized in the 1950s, and held an outsize place 
in our culture before the intense reaction against it in the 
1960s. Something similar happened on Wall Street a couple 
of decades later. 

Silicon Valley has never been more pious in its self-regard, 
or more culturally influential. But the backlash against it is 
clearly building. We should hope that backlash doesn’t ex- 
tend too far, because, of course, Silicon Valley is in important 
respects a force for progress and— yes— for good. And yet a 
correction to, or at least a complication of, its purely libertar- 
ian ethos and Pollyannaishness about technology has long 
been overdue. —Don Peck 



The Long 
National 
Nightmare 
of Cable TV 
Is Over 

I N JUNE, Time Warner 
* Cable and Comcast 
“ appeared (along with 
Spirit Airlines) at the very 
bottom of the American 
Customer Satisfaction 
Index. So as alternatives 
have proliferated, it’s 
perhaps unsurprising that 
the number of homes with 
cable dropped by more 
than 1 million last year. 
Cord-cutters have been 
turning for a while now to 
Netflix and Amazon and 
Hulu and iTunes, but this 
year, ESPN and HBO- 
arguably the biggest jewels 
in cable’s crown— released 
streaming services outside 
the traditional cable 
bundle, too. Showtime 
and others appear likely to 
soon follow suit; YouTube, 
meanwhile, is building up 
its own stars and series. As 
Les Moonves, CBS’s chief 



executive, admitted to 
investors this spring, “The 
days of the 500-channel 
universe are over.” 

This is good news for 
pretty much everyone 
who isn’t Les Moonves. 
Cable customers have 
long subsidized fare like 
Botched (subject: plastic- 
surgery disasters). Dating 
Naked (self-explanatory), 
and other curiosities that 
are unlikely to truly delight 
many viewers but might 
draw some in anyway, 
because they’re perceived 
as free. Streaming brings 
market forces— the brute 
logic of the box office— to 
bear on home entertain- 
ment. We are living in a 
golden age of television in 
large part because HBO 
and Showtime and other 
premium channels needed 
to produce shows that 
people would actually pay 
for; cable’s unbundling will 
allow for even more of that 
kind of Darwinism. The end 
of cable’s monopoly may 
mean further fractures in 
our culture— lowest com- 
mon denominator does, at 
least, contain the words 
common denominator. 

But it also means, on top 
of so much else, that we 
can gain more control over 
where our entertainment 
dollars go— and where the 
culture goes along with 
them. — Megan Garber 


IDEAS WE THINK 

WE LIKE— BUT THE JURY'S STILL OUT 

> Police body cameras > Self-driving cars 
> Serial > Starbucks delivery > Amazon drones 
> The sharing economy 
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Old People 
Are Cool 


C ELINE IS THE fash- 
ion brand nanned by 
Vogue as “achingly 
cool.” It’s the label where 
“all the season’s trends are 
born,” the magazine wrote 
in January. This year Celine 
chose Joan Didion to be 
the face of its spring line. 
Didion, whose two most 
recent books are about 
death and mourning, is 80. 
The subliminal message of 
the ad campaign is obvious: 
eat it, youth. 

Youth is no longer cool- 
er at least its hold on cool 
has weakened. How did 
that happen? Perhaps we 
can trace it back to 2012, 
when American Apparel, a 
brand that typically prefers 
a barely legal aesthetic, 
chose as its new face 
Jacky O’Shaughnessy, 
an “advanced” model in 
her 60s discovered on a 
stoop smoking a cigarette. 
(Her discoverer, the label’s 
creative director, dubbed 
her “regal.”) After that, 
everyone wanted in: The 
Olsen twins, who became 
famous as infants and now 
run several fashion lines, 
chose to focus one of their 


2014 look books on “some- 
thing a bit different,” Elle 
coyly noted, meaning the 
style icon Linda Rodin, age 
65. Marc Jacobs adopted 
Jessica Lange, then 64, 
and Nars scooped up the 
actress Charlotte Rampling, 
who was 68. 

Perhaps the trend is a 
feminist rebellion against 
what happened last year 
to Renee Zellweger, the 
“It Girl” of 1997, who got 
skewered for assaulting 
us with a face that was 
“utterly unrecognisable” 
and “suspiciously puffy,” 
and for not understanding 
that in Hollywood, it’s been 
virtually impossible to age 
gracefully— so after 45 you 
should just disappear. 

Or perhaps the young 
did themselves in, with their 
enduring obsession with 
kale shakes and BPA-free 
water bottles and salvaged- 
wood bar tables and fully 
strapped two-strap back- 
packs (recommended by 
the Pediatric Orthopaedic 
Society of North America), 
which suggests that the 
ineffable quality of youth we 
all lust for— a reckless hun- 
ger for life— now belongs to 
a generation still willing to 
sit on a stoop and smoke. 

— Hanna Rosin 


NEWLY CONVENTIONAL IDEAS 
THAT WERE ONCE UNTHINKABLE 




Inequality Is Enemy 
No.i 


T HOMAS PiKETTY’s scholarly treatise, Capital in 
the Twenty-First Century y became an unlikely sensa- 
tion in the United States last year. Famously arguing 
that inequality, already staggeringly high, is likely to rise 
higher, the book resonated deeply with a populace that 
has come to believe, according to Pew, that income dis- 
parities are a major problem. Piketty’s remedy is a global 
wealth tax, so it is perhaps unsurprising that elites, too, 
have been seized by the subject: inequality was presented 
as the world’s “most significant trend” in a recent World 
Economic Forum report, and was a major theme this year 
at Davos, where the forum meets. 

An abridged list of the reasons these concerns may not 
soon translate into transformative action, at least in the 
United States: progressive turns have typically drawn on 
appeals to patriotism or religion, yet both those forces seem 
to bind Americans more weakly now than in the past; social 
unrest is vastly less prevalent than it was in the age of either 
Roosevelt, and the specter of communism haunts no one; 
the power of the rich over politics has only grown in recent 
decades, while organized labor lies comatose; and mistrust 
in government is at a historic high. 

Even so, a few signs of piecemeal reform have begun to 
appear. Walmart, Aetna, and McDonald’s recently raised 
wages well above the minimum, and Starbucks expanded 
the college-tuition-reimbursement plan it began last sum- 
mer. A tighter labor market, and with it a renewed focus 
on retaining workers, surely explains some of this behavior. 
But all of these companies also described their actions as 
efforts to take greater social responsibility. 

The problems and excesses of the Gilded Age settled 
deeply into the American consciousness during the devas- 
tating recessions of the late 19th century; that conscious- 
ness remained even as growth returned, and society found 
the confidence to begin fixing its worst problems— thus was 
the Progressive Era born. Perhaps some faint echo of that 
process can be heard today. — Don Peck 
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OUR CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM IS BROKEN 
BUT NOT FOR THE REASONS WE THINK 



“Unfair miglit be the most 
important book you read this year. ” 



‘As gripping as a Grisham novel. 
A must-read for every concerned 
citizen in America.” 


-mu BRANT, School 

of Buaine^, and author of Giue and Take 



“Thoughtful and penetrating 

offers humane and very h 

■ reasonable approaches.” 



“A fascinating blend of pyschological 
insight, legal know-how, and 
compelling storytelling.” 


-ABAU ALTER, NYU^^^Holof6usiQ< 

and author oiDrimk Tank Pink 



fair 


THE NEW S C 1 E N C E 

‘^biminai, injustice 



Warn Benfo 


rado 



As recent events in Ferguson and Baltimore have made clear, our legal system is in crisis. But the problem isn’t just police 
brutality and out-of-control incarceration rates. New science reveals that hidden forces shape the behavior of everyone in- 
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How Much 
Power Do 
You Have? 


Take this quiz to see how you stack up against Barack Obama and 
Cliven Bundy. 

BY ERIC LIU I Icons by MIKEY BURTON 


^ MERIC ANS HAVE a hard time 
speaking plainly about power. 
In their democratic culture, the 
word has negative connotations— power- 
mad, power-hungry— and the people 
who wield the most tend to downplay 
their influence. (Few like to own up to 
being truly powerless, either.) 

This reticence leaves many citizens 
basically illiterate as to how power 
works: what forms it takes, how it is 
wielded and by whom, why it’s distrib- 
uted the way it is. And that lack of under- 
standing benefits the few who have both 
the clout to be heard by elected leaders 
and the know-how to get their pref- 
erences enacted into law. 

The purpose of this quiz is to make 
the dynamics of power— by which we 
mean the capacity to have others do as 
you would like them to do— more visible. 
Its focus is not power in the workplace, at 
home, or in relationships, but rather civic 
power— the power you have as a citizen 
to shape public life. 

The quiz is equal parts whimsy and 
wake-up call. What’s whimsical, of 
course, is trying to quantify influence. 
And trying to decide how much weight to 


give various forms of power, which we’ve 
broken down into six categories: money, 
ideas, force, crowds, governmental 
authority, and reputation. 

But you’ll see in these 20 questions 
that even our crude method of calculat- 
ing civic power reflects three truths. 

Truth No. 1: Power increases expo- 
nentially. Being 10 times richer than 
the next person can mean having 100 
times more influence. 

Truth No. 2: In the United States, 
money and the ability to gather 
crowds matter more than other forms 
of power. 

Truth No. 3: There is a wide gap 
between your potential and applied 
civic power. Almost all Americans 
could do more to raise money, mobi- 
lize people, or get a message out than 
they in fact do. 

And that’s the wake-up call. This quiz 
is designed to reveal how few people 
actually make things happen in civic 
life in America— but also how easy it 
would be for them to have a greater say. 
See how you measure up. >■ 


The Quiz 

> Tally your points below. (If none 
of the choices apply, skip the 
question.) Then compare your score 
with the sample scores. 



MONEY 


1. What is your household net worth? 

(a) $1-$25,000 (1 point) 

(b) $25,000-$100,000 (5 points) 

(c) $100,000-$500,000 (10 points) 

(d) $500,000-$1 million (100 points) 

(e) $1 million-$10 million (1,000 points) 

(f) More than $10 million 
(10,000 points) 

2. How much do you spend on 
campaign contributions or expenses 
per election cycle? 

(a) $1-$100(1 point) 
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(b) $100-$2,000 (10 points) 

(c) $2,000-$10,000 (100 points) 

(d) $10,000-$100,000 (1,000 points) 

(e) More than $100,000 
(10,000 points) 

3. How much do you contribute to 
political advocacy groups or think 
tanks each year? 

(a) $1-$1,000 (1 point) 

(b) $1,000-$10,000 (10 points) 

(c) $10,000-$100,000 (100 points) 

(d) More than $100,000 
(1,000 points) 

4. If political candidates ask you per- 
sonally (not through a mass mailing 
or e-mail) for campaign donations, 
what is the highest office they have 
sought? 

(a) City/town council nriember 
(1 point) 

(b) Member of a state legislature 
(10 points) 

(c) U.S. representative 
(100 points) 

(d) U.S. senator (1,000 points) 

(e) President (10,000 points) 

MONEY TOTAL: 


> SHELDON ADELSON, a casino mag- 
nate and Republican donor (money 
score: 31,000; total score: 34,310), and 
TOM STEYER, a hedge-fund manager 
and Democratic donor (money score: 
31,000; total score: 36,720), exemplify 
two important realities about money 
as power: First, it can buy almost every 
other kind of power— because they 
have money, Adelson and Steyer can 
disseminate their ideas, gather crowds. 


and influence government. And sec- 
ond, it’s fractal. The gap between the 
.01 percent and the 1 percent is just 
as big as the gap between the 1 percent 
and the 99 percent. That’s why the 
highest scores in this section are 10 
times greater than the highest scores 
in most of the other sections. 



IDEAS 

5 . How many times have you had an 
original idea or opinion published in 
the media? 

(a) 1-5 (1 point) 

(b) 5-50 (10 points) 

(c) 50-100 (100 points) 

(d) More than 100 (1,000 points) 

6. Approximately how many people 
did your most widely circulated idea 
or opinion reach? 

(a) 1-1,000 (1 point) 


> The activists behind 
the #BlackLivesMatter 
hashtag helped 
create a social 
movement. 




Powers 
That Be 

> (Estimates- 
and in some 
cases educated 
guesses-based 
on public 
information) 




(b) 1,000-10,000 (10 points) 

(c) 10,000-100,000 (50 points) 

(d) 100,000-1 million (100 points) 

(e) More than 1 million 
(1,000 points) 

7. Have you ever developed a 
political, social, or economic idea 
or argument that became 

(add points for all that apply) 

(a) A social-media meme, 
such as #FastFoodForward 
(10 points) 

(b) A political catchphrase, 
such as “the death tax” or 
“net neutrality” (100 points) 

(c) The basis of a social movement, 
such as Occupy Wall Street 
(500 points) 

(d) A legislative proposal 
(500 points) 

(e) A law (1,000 points) 

(f) A Supreme Court decision 
(10,000 points) 

IDEAS TOTAL: 


> GROVER NORQUIST (ideas score: 4,110; 
total score: 17,220) has propagated a 
simple idea— that taxes are confisca- 
tion, and Congress should pledge not 
to raise them— with remarkable success 
and reach. He’s much better-known 
thanPATRISSE CULLORS, ALICIA 
GARZA, and OPAL TOMETI (combined 
ideas score: 2,610; combined total 
score: 15,720), the three activists who 
created the #BlackLivesMatter hashtag. 
But by setting in motion a debate in 
America about race, crime, and social 
justice, they showed that you don’t 
need celebrity to exercise civic power. 
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SENATOR 
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Billionaire 

ELIZABETH WARREN 

JOHN ROBERTS 
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FORCE 


8. Could you summon a militia to 
achieve your policy preferences, 
either by the use of force or the 
threat of it? 

Yes: 1,000 points 

9. On what scale? 

(a) 1-10 arnned people 
(1 point) 

(b) 10-100 (10 points) 

(c) 100-1,000 
(100 points) 

(d) 1,000-10,000 
(500 points) 

(e) More than 10,000 
(1,000 points) 

10. Lawfully? 

Yes: 1,000 points 

FORCE TOTAL: 


> CLIVEN BUNDY (force score: i,ioo; 
total score: i,6oo), a Nevada rancher 
who believes he shouldn’t have to pay 
grazing fees on federal land, has ral- 
lied hundreds of armed militiamen to 
confront government officials. Bundy 
has managed to use intimidation to 
get his way, but because he operates 
so squarely outside the law, he has less 
clout than, say, the average police chief 
So far, the federal government has 


avoided a direct showdown with Bundy, 
but if that were to change, we’d quickly 
see the limits of his power. 



CROWDS 


11. How big was the largest protest or 
demonstration in which you’ve taken 
part? If you helped organize it, double 
your points for this question. 

(a) 10 or fewer people (1 point) 

(b) 10-100 people 
(10 points) 

(c) 100-1,000 people 
(100 points) 

(d) More than 1,000 people 
(1,000 points) 

12. If you felt passionately about an 
issue, how many people do you think 
you could organize to meet or protest 
one week from today? 

(a) 1-100 (1 point) 

(b) 100-500 (10 points) 

(c) 500-1,000 (100 points) 

(d) 1,000-10,000 
(1,000 points) 

(e) More than 10,000 
(10,000 points) 

13. How many people do you think you 
could get to either vote a certain way 
or pressure elected officials to take a 
particular action? 

(a) 1-10 (1 point) 


(b) 10-100 (10 points) 

(c) 100-1,000 
(100 points) 

(d) 1,000-10,000 
(1,000 points) 

(e) More than 10,000 
(10,000 points) 

CROWDS TOTAL: 


> MATT KIBBE (crowds score: 22,000; 
total score: 27,220), who runs the 
Tea Party group FreedomWorks, has 
something in common with MARY KAY 
HENRY (crowds score: 22,000; total 
score: 27,235), who heads the Service 
Employees International Union: 
both can get thousands of citizens to 
show up and speak out— whether for 
less government intervention in the 
economy or more. 



GOVERNMENT 


14. If you hold public office, are you 

(a) A member of the civil service or 
military (1 point) 

(b) An appointee (5 points) 

(c) An appointee requiring 
legislative confirmation 
(10 points) 

(d) An elected official (100 points) 

(e) A chair/presiding officer 
of an entity (1,000 points) 
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15. If you influence public policy as 
an officeholder, lobbyist, or activist, 
at what level? 

(a) City/county (10 points) 

(b) State (500 points) 

(c) Federal (1,000 points) 

16. How much public spending do 
you control? 

(a) $1-$100,000 (1 point) 

(b) $100,000-$1 million 
(5 points) 

(c) $1 million-$50 million 
(10 points) 

(d) $50 million-$500 million 
(100 points) 

(e) More than $500 million 
(1,000 points) 

17. Do you make public-policy 
decisions that, at least in some 
instances, cannot be overturned? 

Yes: 20,000 points 

GOVERNMENT TOTAL: 


> New York Mayor BILL DE BLASIO 
(government score: 22,010; total score: 
40,720) may not be quite as well known 
nationally as U.S. Senator and Repub- 
lican presidential candidate TED CRUZ 
(government score: 1,100; total score: 
17,710), but when it comes to actual 
governmental authority, the mayor 
wields far more. 



REPUTATION 


18. How many Twitter followers 
do you have? 

(a) 100-1,000 (1 point) 

(b) 1,000-10,000 (5 points) 

(c) 10,000-100,000 (10 points) 

(d) 100,000-1 million (100 points) 

(e) More than 1 million (1,000 points) 


(c) Celebrity (100 points) 

(d) Widely acknowledged personal 
moral authority (500 points) 

(e) Perceived capacity to reward 
allies and punish adversaries 
(1,000 points) 

REPUTATION TOTAL: 


> The actor EVA LONGORIA (reputation 
score: 1,200; total score: 25,300) has 
wealth, celebrity, and millions of 
Twitter followers. But she uses her 
fame to amass broader civic power 
through the Latino Victory Project, 
a nonpartisan group she co-founded 
to organize Latino voters and donors 
around the country. 


COMBINED TOTAL: 


RESULTS 


> By our 
calculations. 
New York Mayor 
Bill de Blasio 
wields more 
power than 
Senator Ted Cruz. 


19. If your name appeared in a news- 
paper, how would you be identified? 

(a) “(Name), a (profession),” as in 
“John Doe, a writer” (1 point) 

(b) “The (profession) (name),” 

as in “The writer Donna Tartt” 
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(100 points) 

(c) “(Name),” as in “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson” (1,000 points) 

20. If your reputation gives you civic 
power, is it because of your 

(a) Organization (10 points) 

(b) Title or rank within that 
organization (50 points) 


O Fewerthan 1,000 points: 

Spectator 

O 1,000-5,000 points: 

Active citizen 

O 5,000-10,000 points: 

Mover and shaker 

O 10,000-30,000 points: 

National power player 

O More than 30,000 points: 

Master of the universe 


Eric Liu is the director of the Aspen 
Institute Program on Citizenship & 
American Identity and the founder of 
Citizen University. 
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THE DECLINE OE THE 



Movie and TV audiences may have noticed a pattern: 
good American roles aren’t going to Americans. Why the under-40 generation 
of homegrown leading men is struggling— and what to do about it. 

BY TERRENCE RAFFERTY 

Illustration by Andy Friedman 



I S IT TIME for American actors to take a hard look 
in the mirror? Earlier this year Michael Douglas 
mused darkly to a magazine interviewer, ‘T think 
we have a little crisis going on amongst our young 
actors at this point,” and Spike Lee, commenting 
on the “invasion” of black British actors, had some 
pithy observations on the subject, too: “You want 
talented people,” he said, and British actors’ “training is very 
proper, whereas some of these other brothers and sisters, you 
know, they come in here, and they don’t got that training.” 
Douglas and Lee, just like the rest of us who go to the mov- 
ies, are a tad puzzled about why so many good American roles 
have been going to English, Irish, Welsh, Scottish, Australian, 
and Canadian actors. The phenomenon may have reached its 
unignorable peak in last year’s docudrama Selma: the parts 


of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Coretta Scott King, Governor 
George Wallace, and President Lyndon B. Johnson were all 
played by Brits. 

Film audiences, of course, have long since accustomed 
themselves to seeing nonnative speakers of American— Daniel 
Day-Lewis, Christian Bale, Russell Crowe, Naomi Watts, 
Nicole Kidman, Hugh Jackman, Liam Neeson, Clive Owen, and 
their international ilk— confidently impersonating Yanks on the 
silver screen. Now the migrant thespians are starting to domi- 
nate stateside TV, too. On any given night of channel surfing or 
Netflix browsing in the past few seasons, you’re likely to have 
happened upon an English actor or two playing a 100 percent 
born-and-bred American: Andrew Lincoln, David Morrissey, 
and Lennie James on The Walking Dead, Hugh Dancy on Hanni- 
bal^ Charlie Cox on Daredevil, Freddie Highmore and Olivia 
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Cooke on Bates Motel^ Damian Lewis 
and Rupert Friend on Homeland^ Eddie 
Marsan on Ray Donovan, Janet McTeer 
on Battle Creek, Dominic West and Ruth 
Wilson on The Affair, or Hugh Laurie on 
House. You might also have come across 
the odd Welshman (Michael Sheen on 
Masters of Sex), Scot (Alan Gumming 
on The Good Wife), Irishman (Colin Far- 
rell on True Detective), Canadian (Taylor 
Kitsch on Friday Night Lights), or Austra- 
lian (Robert Taylor on Longmire), each of 
them with an eerily undetectable accent. 
Crisis or not, this is getting embarrassing. 

It’s undeniable that non-American 
actors are a lot more comfortable with 
American accents than their predeces- 
sors were a generation or two ago. Listen, 
for example, to Laurence Olivier— who 
was a gifted mimic— struggling to sound 
like a Midwestern businessman in The 
Betsy (1978); he does not pronounce 
those flat vowels trippingly on the tongue. 
For Olivier’s generation, the function of 
an English actor in an American movie 
was generally to lend a touch of class 
to studio costume dramas. (In the early 
talkies, almost everyone onscreen af- 
fected a kind of theatrical diction that 
sounded vaguely British anyway.) Lord 
Larry and his contemporaries and their 
immediate successors were, for the most 
part, perfectly content to sound like the 
Englishmen they were, except when, as 
was frequently the case, they were play- 
ing Nazis. They just didn’t get much prac- 
tice talking American. 

T hat’s all changed. The 
Brits have now become so good 
at imitating Americans that 
there’s hardly an American role you can’t 
imagine them in. If The Godfather were 
to be made today, you might see Daniel 
Day-Lewis as Don Corleone, surrounded 
by, say, Tom Hiddleston as Michael, Rory 
Kinnear as Sonny, Ben Whishaw as Fredo, 
Benedict Cumberbatch as Tom Hagen, 
Keira Knightley as Connie, and Romola 
Garai as Kay. What’s worse, it isn’t nearly 
so easy to dream up a fantasy cast of 
American actors that would be as strong. 

In the Godfather we actually have, 
Marlon Brando, the greatest Method 
actor of them all, presided over a kind 
of coming-out party for younger Ameri- 
cans whom he had inspired, and who had 
trained more or less as he had, with rigor- 
ous teachers such as Stella Adler, Sanford 
Meisner, and Lee Strasberg. The wedding 


that opens the movie seems in retrospect 
like a class picture, a snapshot of a mo- 
ment when everyone could feel a na- 
tive, purely American tradition of acting 
coming into being, passing from the first 
heroic generation to the next— and, pre- 
sumably, on and on, for as long as there 
were characters to be played. The sense 
of the continuity of creative endeavor felt, 
for about a minute and a half in the 1970s, 
real and palpable. It was possible to imag- 
ine that, like their British counterparts, 
Americans were going to learn from their 
artistic forebears, build on what they’d 
done, and keep building and building. 
But things don’t always work like that in 
America. Especially in the arts. 

The training that Spike Lee referred 
to no longer has the sort of allure for 
young American actors that it did in the 
days of Brando and Dean and Clift and, 
later, De Niro and Pacino. Sweating out 
improvisations and emotional-memory 
exercises at the Actors Studio or the 
Neighborhood Playhouse doesn’t seem 
the best way to get noticed anymore. The 
actors of the current generation mostly 
started going before the camera as kids, 
and got their training on the job: in com- 
mercials, then on TV shows, and then, 
for the lucky and/or unusually talented, 
in movies. Leonardo DiCaprio (who 
turned 40 last November) came up that 
way. So did Joseph Gordon-Levitt, Jenni- 
fer Lawrence, Reese Witherspoon, Keri 
Russell, Michelle Williams, Emma Stone, 
Michael B. Jordan— practically every 
young American actor you want to see 
has the same story. 

Learning on the job isn’t a bad way 
to become an actor: pretty much every- 
body in the early days of the movies took 
that route, and some of them turned 
out fine. (In fact, quite a few impecca- 
bly trained British actors could barely 
hold the screen next to their untutored 
but movie-savvier American co-stars: 
watch what Bette Davis does to Leslie 
Howard— who was no slouch— in Of Hu- 
man Bondage.) There’s nothing magi- 
cal about acting schools, which in any 
event didn’t really exist in this country 
until after World War 11 . The British send 
their actors to school for the sound rea- 
son that playing Shakespeare well takes 
a ton of technique, and Shakespearean 
actors are what English theatrical cul- 
ture is designed to produce. American 
culture is in the business of making stars, 
which is more a matter of finding people 
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who are able to be themselves— or some 
likable, reasonably plausible version of 
themselves— onscreen. Everything else, 
the Bard included, is gravy. 

And that’s okay too, up to a point. 
There’s a lovely moment at the end of My 
Week With Marilyn (2011) when Kenneth 
Branagh, as Olivier, watches Michelle 
Williams, as Marilyn Monroe, in the 
1957 comedy The Prince and the Showgirl, 
which Olivier directed. With a bemused 
look on his face, he mutters, “She’s quite 
wonderful. No training, no craft to speak 
of, no guile, just pure instinct. She’s 
astonishing.” Throughout the movie, 
poor Marilyn has been trying to satisfy 
both her director, with his brisk English- 
thespian professionalism— hit your mark, 
do something amusing, and get on with 
it— and her Actors Studio coach, Paula 
Strasberg (Lee’s wife), who’s always 
murmuring Methody instructions in her 
beleaguered ear. Olivier is right: Mon- 
roe knows nothing about acting, except 
what’s in her very impressive bones, and 
it’s enough. 

Williams knows more than that, but 
she had to pick up her technique the hard 
way, toiling for six seasons as mixed-up 


Jen Bindley in the dreary high-school 
soap opera Dawsons Creek. Keri Rus- 
sell, currently giving a performance of 
extraordinary complexity on the weekly 
spy drama The Americans, learned her 
considerable craft in a similar setting, as 
the title character of the (less dreary) col- 
lege soap Felicity. Joseph Gordon-Levitt 
made his first appearance onscreen at 
the age of 7, and spent most of his teen- 
age years playing straight man to John 
Lithgow on the sitcom ^rd Rock From the 
Sun. The educations of American actors 
are a little chancy. 

S KILLFUL AND AMBITIOUS 
young actors will always make 
their way somehow— they’ll use 
every job, no matter how dopey, to con- 
tinue exploring the possibilities of their 
weird art, so they’ll be ready when the 
meatier roles start to come. Because tele- 
vision is, overall, much better than it was 
when Williams and Russell and Gordon- 
Levitt were starting out, the on-the-job 
training of the raw youths who want to 
be actors should be better, too. Having 
the opportunity to play a complex, well- 
written character week after week, season 


after season, is a gift-wrapped invitation 
to learn, and if this apparent golden age of 
TV lasts a few more years, young Ameri- 
can actors, present and future, might have 
all the schooling they need. 

The question, as American 20-some- 
things in every field understand, is: What 
happens after graduation? Not many 
members of the remarkable young cast 
of Friday Night Lights have had parts as 
good since, and with every passing year 
you get the melancholy feeling that most 
of them never will. (The exception, so far, 
is Michael B. Jordan, who landed a big, 
challenging role in the 2013 indie drama 
Fruitvale Station and aced it.) 

Eor English actors, there’s always the 
stage: at any given time there’s going to 
be somebody, somewhere, putting on 
Shakespeare— or Chekhov or Ibsen or 
Strindberg or Osborne or Stoppard— and 
even if it means hauling your weary car- 
cass out to some godforsaken provincial 
repertory theater, it’s a chance to act. It 
nourishes the soul. American actors 
have fewer opportunities (and incen- 
tives) to explore the classical repertory 
when they’re young, which is when the 
experience would do them the most good. 
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Established stars like Denzel Washington 
will take a turn on the stage every now 
and then, when the spirit moves them, 
but they’ve already had their share of 
great roles— they know what they can do. 
You wonder, though, about someone like 
Caitlin FitzGerald, whose subtle, delicate 
acting as Bill Masters’s wife, Libby, in 
Masters of Sex was the only good reason 
to watch that series’ misbegotten second 
season. She seems ideal for Chekhov— 
she’d kill as Nina in The Seagull— hut will 
she ever get the chance? 

A handful of younger American ac- 
tors, mostly women, have been able 
to stretch themselves in parts like that 
onscreen. Jessica Chastain took on the 
demanding title role in Liv Ullmann’s film 
of Strindberg’s Miss Julie last year, and al- 
though I don’t think her performance is 
a complete success, it’s a brave attempt: 
you feel she’s pushing past the technique 
that’s served her in the past, and going 
places, emotionally, she’s never been 
before. (Strindberg’s psychosexual 
grudge matches will do that to an actor.) 
Maybe the most spectacular recent ex- 
ample of a young American movie and 
television actor tackling a classical part 
is Amy Acker’s radiant Beatrice in Much 
Ado About Nothing, Joss Whedon’s nim- 
ble, and very faithful, 2012 movie of one 
of Shakespeare’s sprightliest comedies. 
Acker was always a welcome presence on 
TV shows such as Angel and Alias', in her 
current series gig, as the blithely lethal 
hacker known as Root on Person of Interest, 
she displays the ability to alternate a near- 
sociopathic sangfroid with unexpected 
bursts of genuine passion— and she has 
the best walk on television, besides. But 
her facility with the tricky verse of Shake- 
spearean comedy is a real surprise; she’s 
at least as formidable a Beatrice as Emma 
Thompson was in Branagh’s 1993 Much 
Ado, and Acker is, I think, more touching 
and finally more believable. 

A nd it’s not as if awealth 
of good, nonclassical parts are 
being written for younger Amer- 
icans in the movies either. In the fertile 
moviemaking environment of the 1970s, 
De Niro and Pacino and Gene Hackman 
and Jeff Bridges didn’t need the theater 
and its deep repertory in order to satisfy 
their creative urges and grow as artists. 
Actors can’t do what they do in isolation, 
as writers and painters and composers 
can. The theatrical arts are collaborative. 


both in the microcosm of an individual 
production and in the macrocosm of the 
culture that does, or does not, sustain 
them. It’s fair to say that American culture 
isn’t providing a high level of sustenance 
right now, and actors— like so many oth- 
ers in the every-man-for-himself climate 
of 2015— have to figure out, on their own, 
ways to get what they need. The question 
is whether they can muster the imagina- 
tion, and the stamina, to maintain their 
technique (and their spirits) while deal- 
ing with the sort of material available to 
them in this movie culture: cop dramas, 
superhero adventures, rom-coms and 
bro comedies, the occasional earnest, 
glacially paced indie. It’s not impossible, 
but it can be a heavy lift. 

In Olivier Assayas’s recent Clouds of 
Sils Maria, a European actress of a cer- 
tain age, played by Juliette Binoche, and 
her American personal assistant, played 
by Kristen Stewart, have a sort of running 
debate on just that topic. After watching a 

The Brits have now 
beeome so good at 
imitating Amerieans 
that there’s hardly an 
American role you 
can’t imagine tihem in. 

superhero movie set on a spaceship, they 
argue over drinks. Stewart’s character 
defends the performance of the actress 
playing the lead mutant, and Binoche’s 
character laughs out loud at the very 
mention of superpowers, brusquely dis- 
missing the idea that anything of value 
could be achieved in that kind of genre 
entertainment. Feeling exasperated, and 
a little humiliated by her boss’s contempt 
for something she enjoyed, the assistant 
finally asks, quietly, “Are you telling me 
there’s nothing there worth playing?” 
The actress is flummoxed for a moment, 
before regaining her bearing. (You can 
see her lose, and then recover, her sense 
of herself.) 

The assistant’s question is a fair one, 
even a crucial one. That the character 
who poses it is played by the same ac- 
tress who portrays Bella in the Twilight 
movies adds a bit of extra zing: Stewart, 
while beset by vampires and werewolves 
and other fantastic creatures, must have 
asked it of herself a time or two. She did, 
against the odds, find something to play 


what you don’t 
know about him 
could fill a book. 



“I hope that it will be 
recognized as the 
definitive history.” 

— Ed Catmull, President, 
Disney Animation and Pixar 
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in those stupid pictures. And she’s man- 
aged, somehow, to develop a highly origi- 
nal, and thoroughly unactorly, style that 
enables her to hold her own, and more, 
with the likes of Juliette Binoche— who by 
Stewart’s age (25) had already had major 
roles in films by Andre Techine, Jean-Luc 
Godard, Leos Carax, and Philip Kaufman. 
Stewart’s path has been rockier. 

The male actors of her generation may 
travel an even tougher road. I suspect that 
when Michael Douglas spoke of that “lit- 
tle crisis going on,” he was mostly think- 
ing about the men. The fact is, the women 
are fine. (Their problems will begin 
when they hit 50.) If you’re a producer or 
director looking for an actress under 40 
and can’t find one you like among Wil- 
liams, Russell, Chastain, Acker, Stewart, 
FitzGerald, Jennifer Lawrence, Emma 
Stone, Reese Witherspoon, Elisabeth 
Moss, Dakota Eanning, Shailene Wood- 
ley, Rosario Dawson, Scarlett Johansson, 
Anne Hathaway, and Zoe Saldana, you’re 
being, Td say, way too picky. 

Some of these women, it’s true, 
haven’t yet had their defining roles, and 
many, like Stewart, have had to labor in 
pretty unpromising genre material. To 
make recognizable human beings out 
of the stock figures played by, say, Sal- 
dana in the revenge thriller Colombiana 
and Stone in the teen comedy Easy A 
is no small task. These actresses have 
the resources to pull it off Perhaps, as 
the conventional wisdom goes, women 
mature earlier than men do: for what- 
ever reason, American actresses seem 
to be growing up faster than their male 
counterparts. In just about every TV se- 
ries in which there’s a young son and a 
young daughter— Mm, Homeland^ 
The Americans^ Ray Donovan— thQ girl’s 
story line is stronger and deeper than the 
boy’s, and it’s not hard to figure out why. 
The girl’s a better actor. 
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N O CRISIS AMONG the women, 
then. The men are another, sad- 
der story. The ranks of inter- 
esting under-40 American actors have 
begun to look dangerously thin, now 
that DiCaprio and Joaquin Phoenix have 
crossed the boundary. (It’s important to 
keep in mind here that Ryan Gosling is 
Canadian.) Maybe because movies have 
gotten so expensive to make, and it’s 
men who bear the burden of carrying the 
many action franchises, the guys look a 
little tense, uncertain of what they’re 
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supposed to be doing. It’s always a plea- 
sure to see Joseph Gordon-Levitt, even 
in big dumb pictures like Inception, The 
Dark Knight Rises, and Looper, but as an 
actor he’s been spinning his wheels for a 
while; he seemed a lot happier when he 
was playing more-challenging roles in 
smaller-scale films like The Lookout and 
Uncertainty in the middle and late 2000s. 
Being movie-star charming is too easy for 
an actor as smart as Gordon-Levitt; bore- 
dom looms. 

It’s not just him, of course. What’s 
becoming difficult to ignore in current 
American leading men is a general ab- 
sence of joy in their vocation. When 
James Franco tries to get serious, as he 
does with some frequency, he’s kind 
of alarming to watch; his recent mo- 
dus operandi has been to adapt a great 
American novel for the screen, miscast 
himself, and doggedly muddle through. 
Jesse Eisenberg seems to take only roles 
that require him to look bummed all the 
time. They appear to have forgotten that 
acting is play, a game of let’s-pretend. It 
starts with a child imagining himself as 
somebody else, trying on different roles, 
making faces in the mirror. When one or 
more other kids are present, impromptu 
scenarios are cooked up and parts are 
assigned, with the goal, always, of bring- 
ing into being something that would not 
otherwise have existed in the ordinary 
run of life— something more colorful, 
more vivid, something thrilling. 

It’s a keen and peculiar pleasure, and 
one that, in the livelier young minds, can 
grow into a desire to keep organizing the 
world that way, understanding by pre- 
tending. If they’re driven enough to try 
to do this for a living— to become actors, 
and dedicate themselves to searching for 
truth in make-believe characters— they 
have to find a way to retain at least a por- 
tion of their original delight in the let’s- 
pretend game. In acting classes, play 
takes the disciplined form of directed 
improvisations. Those who haven’t been 
to acting school aren’t always comfort- 
able making things up when the cameras 
are rolling, and it shows: there’s not much 
spontaneity in their readings or gestures, 
none of the pleasant illusion of life just 
happeningthat is, or should be, the aim of 
their art. (On the sets of big-budget mov- 
ies, spontaneity isn’t highly prized, so 
nobody objects.) 

Acting at its highest level is very, very 
difficult, but at the end of it there has to 
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be, for the actor, an internal silly grin 
of satisfaction, whether the role is Cap- 
tain Kirk or Captain Ahab. Most of the 
American actors fronting heavyweight 
Hollywood franchises these days, all 
those guys named Chris, do not have the 
air of men who are enjoying what they do. 
One of the Chrises— Evans, who plays 
Captain America— recently told Variety 
that he’s planning to quit acting when his 
Marvel contract is up. The thrill, it seems, 
is gone. 

This is perhaps another area where 
non-American actors, Brits especially, 
have a significant advantage. Their 
relatively more detached, more techni- 
cal approach to the imitation game of 
theater helps them maintain their sense 
of play. They know, too, that if all else 
fails, they can recapture that spirit by 
sinking their irregular teeth into a nice, 
juicy villainous part like, say, Richard III 
(or a Nazi). American actors on their 
way up have historically been reluctant 
to play bad guys, which can be a ter- 
rific palate cleanser for performers who 
have lost their taste for the craft. For a 
while, roughly between Brando’s brutish 
Stanley Kowalski in A Streetcar Named 
Desire (1951) and De Niro’s bestial Jake 
LaMotta in Raging Bull (1980), younger 
Americans seemed to have gotten over 
their fear of damaging their images by 
playing unsympathetic roles, but that’s 
less common now. When an amiable- 
seeming chap like Bradley Cooper 
shows a “dark side” to add a bit of spice 
to a bland character, it rarely feels ter- 
ribly consequential— no more than 
a token acknowledgment that every- 
body’s a little compromised these days. 
It’s unusual for a strong young actor to 
begin his career playing an out-and-out 
baddie, as Ben Foster did in y 10 to Yuma 
(2007). Most American actors wait until 
they’re past their leading-man prime to 
go full dastard. 

That’s a mistake. For an actor, the joy 
of slipping into a bad guy’s skin can be in- 
tense, a satisfaction like no other. When 
Richard III is doing his devious worst, or 
when the music-hall performer Archie 
Rice is displaying the gloomiest depths 
of his grubby soul in The Entertainer, 
the gleam in Olivier’s eye is blinding. 
Brando gets that rapt look, too, when he’s 
taunting defenseless Blanche DuBois in 
Streetcar, or whipping his horse in frustra- 
tion in Reflections in a Golden Eye (1967). 
And God knows De Niro’s got it as the 


seething, paranoid Travis Bickle in Taxi 
Driver (1976), posing in front of a mirror 
and rehearsing what he’ll say, and do, to 
his legions of enemies. 

M aybe that’s what 
younger American actors 
need to do: go back to the 
source of their childlike pleasure in 
impersonation— back to making faces in 
the mirror. Mirrors have featured in some 
of the most indelible scenes in American 
film: not just De Niro’s classic, impro- 
vised “You talking to me?” sequence in 
Taxi Driver, but also his chillingly flat reci- 
tation in Raging Bull of Brando’s famous 
“l coulda been a contender” speech from 
On the Waterfront (which was partly im- 
provised as well). Brando himself has a 
killer scene in Reflections in a Golden Eye, 
in which his character, a vain, sexually 
repressed Army officer, painstakingly ap- 
plies cold cream to his aging face, looking 
melancholy and hopeful all at once. It’s 
his most purely inspired acting moment 
between On the Waterfront (1954) and 
Last Tango in Paris (1972), a film that is, in 
essence, two hours of America’s finest ac- 
tor examining, and sometimes recoiling 
from, his own reflection. 

In one of last year’s best performances 
by a young American, Chadwick Bose- 
man, in Get On Up, played the soul singer 
James Brown as a man looking at himself 
constantly, calculating his every move, 
his self-awareness so all-encompassing 
that it blots out everything, and every- 
one, else. It’s terrifying, exhilarating 
acting: Boseman has that Olivier-like 
glint in his eye throughout. The mirror is 
good to Channing Tatum in Eoxcatcher, 
too. At one point in that bewildering 
picture, Tatum’s character— an Olympic 
wrestler with, let’s say, limited powers of 
self-expression— reacts to a setback by 
smashing a mirror with his cannonball- 
like head, and Tatum, for perhaps the 
first time in his career, has the look of an 
actor who feels he’s done something, cre- 
ated a scene that people will remember. 
It’s the sort of moment that, nowadays, 
sometimes supplies the breakthrough for 
slow- developing young American actors 
such as Tatum: a sudden outburst of rage, 
a release of pent-up frustrations. It feels 
good. Whether he’ll be able to sustain 
that heady feeling— or And roles that will 
allow him to— is anybody’s guess. 

Jake Gyllenhaal has an even better 
mirror-smashing scene in Dan Gilroy’s 
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bracingly cynical Nightcrawler. He plays 
a ruthless young go-getter named Louis 
Bloom who, after an early life of petty 
thievery, drifts into the unsavory job of 
providing video footage of accidents 
and violent crimes to local TV stations. 
He has the drive and the depraved 
indifference needed for success in this 
high-energy, low-ethics profession, but 
the course isn’t as smooth as he’d like it to 
be. After another camera crew beats him 
to an especially grisly crash site. Bloom 
takes out his disappointment on his 
bathroom mirror, first screaming at his 
reflection, then shaking the mirror until it 
breaks. The scene is scarier than Tatum’s, 
in part because Gyllenhaal distorts his 
face so expressively. He dropped a lot of 
weight for this role, to make himself look 
gaunt, hungry. The effect is to exagger- 
ate his already rather dramatic facial fea- 
tures: the hyperthyroid eyes bug out even 


more than usual, and the downturned 
mouth suggests, at times, a sinister sad- 
clown mask. When he screams, he looks 
like a monster. 

Louis Bloom is a monster, of a partic- 
ularly American, aspirational sort, and 
Gyllenhaal, whose work in the past few 
years has been varied and consistently 
exciting, seems very happy to be play- 
ing him. Gyllenhaal has been developing 
his technique and expanding his range 
with every role since Brian Taylor in the 
L.A.-cop movie End of Watch (2012), in 
which his squad-car improvisations with 
Michael Pena seemed to free up some- 
thing in his acting. He has the tools and 
the confidence now for Bloom, this 
magnetic, Richard Ill-size villain. A year 
before Nightcrawler y he warmed up with 
Denis Villeneuve’s bizarre doppelganger 
movie Enemy, in which one of the two 
characters he plays— the evil one— is a 


third-rate actor. Some of that character’s 
smiling cunning works its way into Gyl- 
lenhaal’s portrayal of the glibly amoral 
Bloom, and there’s a mirror scene to boot. 
In Enemy, the mirror survives. It’s just a 
tool, used as an actor would use it, to try 
out readings and expressions— in this 
case, for the line “Did you fuck my wife?,” 
with which he hopes to unnerve his meek 
double. He flashes a huge grin when he’s 
got it right. In Nightcrawler, Bloom speaks 
almost all of his lines as if he’d rehearsed 
them with that kind of obsessive care, 
and the effect is deeply unsettling. I can’t 
think of another young American actor 
who would dare to play this monster this 
way. And for once, I can’t think of a Brit- 
ish actor who would, either. El 


Terrence Rafferty is the author of The 
Thing Happens, a collection of writings 
about movies. 
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The Big Question 


© WHAT WAS THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT AIHPLANE 
FLIGHT IN HISTOHY? 



Erica Jong, author, 

Fear of Flying 
Amelia Earhart’s last 
flight ended her life and 
gave birth to a myth. 


Tom D. Crouch, senior 
curator for aeronautics. 
National Air and Space 
Museum 

“Success four flights Thurs- 
day morning all against 
twenty one mile wind 
started from level with 
engine power alone average 
speed through air thirty one 
miles longest 57 seconds 
inform press home Christ- 
mas.” That’s how Orville 
Wright described the 
first and most important 
airplane flight in a 30-word 
telegram to his father on 
December 17, 1903. 


Laurence Gonzales, author. 
Flight 232 

Lieutenant Thomas Self- 
ridge was the first passenger 
to be killed in an airplane, in 
September 1908, testing 
whether flying machines 
could be useful in war. 

The aircraft was piloted by 
Orville Wright, who was 
severely injured. Selfridge’s 


death drove home the mes- 
sage that we would have to 
pay to fulfill Faust’s wish “to 
fly among the stars.” 


Gregory Crouch, author, 
China's Wings 
The first commercial 
crossing of the Pacific, 
by Pan Am’s China 
Clipper, in 1935, inaugu- 
rated modern transoceanic 
air travel and changed 
the world. 


Colum McCann, author. 
Thirteen Ways of 
Looking (forthcoming, 
October 2015) 

In 1919, Alcock and Brown 
crossed the Atlantic 
ocean in an open-top 
Vickers Vimy. They flew 
without a gyroscope, fueled 
by passion and desire. They 
arrived in County Galway 
after a 16-hour flight from 
Newfoundland through 
snow and sleet and rain. 

The tips of their hair froze. 
They crash-landed in a 
bog in the west of Ireland, 
thinking it was hard, level 
ground. The earth is always 
full of surprises. 


Brendan I. Koerner, author. 
The Skies Belong to Us 

Though hijackings became 
commonplace during 
President Nixon’s first term, 
U.S.-based airlines refused 
to search all passengers for 
fear of scaring them away. 
They Anally had to relent 
after the November 1972 



hijacking of Southern 
Airways Flight 49, during 
which three men threatened 
to crash the plane into a 
Tennessee nuclear reactor. 
Eight weeks later, the metal 
detectors rolled out. 


Keith Rosenkranz, 
former fighter pilot 

On May 20, 1927, equipped 
with four sandwiches, two 
canteens of water, and 
450 gallons of gasoline, 
Charles Lindbergh took 
off in the Spirit of St. Louis 
from Roosevelt Field in New 
York. Nearly 34 hours and 
more than 3,500 miles later, 
he landed at Le Bourget 
Airport in Paris. The flight 
opened the door for travel 
not just across the Atlantic 
but around the world. 



Geoffrey Gray, author 
and founder, True.Ink 
Northwest Orient 
Flight 305, Portland to 
Seattle, November 1971. 
Takeoff: 2:50 p.m. Arrival: 
infamy. Last row, middle 
seat, a passenger chain- 
smoking and sipping 


bourbon. Wrote his name 
on his ticket as Dan Cooper, 
then hijacked the plane, 
secured a $200,000 ransom, 
and parachuted out the back, 
never to be seen again. He 
proved that good guys can 
root for the bad guy, if the 
crime is impressive enough: 
even the agents looking for 
Cooper must have wanted 
him to get away. 

READER RESPONSES 

Tom Henkey, Chicago, III. 

October 1947: Chuck 
Yeager pushes his Bell X-i, 
named Glamorous 
Glennis, past the speed 
of sound, making him 
the Arst human being to 
survive Mach 1. 


Lee Ayres, Atlanta, Ga. 

On August 6, 1945, early in 
the morning, the Enola Gay 
ushered in the end of the 
Second World War, kick- 
started a new age in energy, 
and issued the starting shot 
of the Cold War. 


Bill Lonergan, 

Yokohama, Japan 
United Airlines Flight 175 
on September 11, 2001: 

the second plane to crash 
into the World Trade Center, 
making everyone realize the 
first was not an accident. El 


I I Want to see your name 
1^^ I on this page? E-mail 

bigquestion@theatlantic 
.com with your response to the 
question for our October issue: 

What is the most consequential 
sibling rivalry of all time? 
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SHELL TO CO-ENGINEER 
ITS FIRST CONCEPT CITY CAR 


Introducing Project M 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Project M concept drawing 


We’re embarking on a challenge 
no other energy company has 
undertaken 

It's easy to get caught up in the fantasy that 
cars running on gas or diesel will be swept 
away in some kind of renewables revolution — 
that the cars of the future will be nothing like 
what we drive today. But when you consider 
the numbers, that doesn't seem likely. 

As the global population increases, the amount 
of vehicles on our roads is predicted to hit two 
billion by 2050, according to the International 
Energy Agency. Two-thirds of these vehicles, 
experts soy, will still use internal combustion 
engine technologies and conventional liquid 
fuels. So, in order to keep up with population 
growth, we need to enhance the transporta- 
tion infrastructure that is available now. 

A car for our cities 

Project M is o co-engineering collaboration, 
spearheaded by Shell, with the goal of design- 
ing and building on ultra-compact city cor. 
This is a challenge that no other energy 
company has undertaken. And while we bring 
to the table more than o century's experience 
of developing the vital fuels and lubricants 
that keep engines running smoothly, we 
require o team that will leverage combined 
expertise and inspiration to discover the most 
innovative solutions. 




Project M brings together three key collabora- 
tors: Professor Gordon Murray, the legendary 
ex-McLoren Formula One® and rood cor 
designer turned visionary; engine design guru 
Osomu Goto from the Geo Technology Group; 
and the Shell Lubricants Technical Team. 
Their aim is to push the boundaries of co-en- 
gineering and discover what con be achieved 
now to keep cities moving. 

Together, they'll take the most innovative 
approaches to lightweight engineering, 
streamlining, and driveline efficiency to create 
the Shell concept cor, which will be designed 
for city use. Why introduce o cor that's opti- 
mized for cities? Because that's where the 
majority of the world drives and where on 
average 80 percent of oil transport-related 
CO 2 is produced. This isn't just o cor of the 
future; it's o cor very much of the now, built for 
the infrastructure we already hove in place. 
And projections soy it will deliver o signifi- 
cant reduction in CO 2 emissions over its full 
lifecycle when compared with alternative 
traditional vehicles. 

Through collaboration and innovative think- 
ing, each party will do together what none 
could do alone. 


Share your ideas and win a trip 
to London 

We'd love to get you involved with this project 
and, more specifically, to find out what smart 
accessory or opp you would add to the cor 
for young, first-time drivers. Once you've got 
your ideas, no matter how crazy they are, 
submit them to Project M's global Connected 
Cor Competition when it opens, on July 9. 
Visit the website for details: 
www.shell.com/ projectm 

The team at Project M will look at every sub- 
mission and will comment on and post the 
most innovative ideas on the project's website. 
So, if you'd like to know what Professor 
Gordon Murray or engine designer Osomu 
Goto thinks about your idea, now's your 
chance. You could also win o trip for two to 
London and lots of runner-up prizes! (terms & 
conditions apply) 

Also, shore your bigger ideas about what 
cars should be today and in the future with 
@Shell_ProjectM, and moke sure to check out 
Project M's website, where you'll see how our 
concept cor is developing before it's fully 
unveiled in late 2015. 


The Dream Team 

Clockwise From Left: Hidehito Ikebe, 
Director of Engineering and Osomu 
Goto, CEO, Geo Technology Engine 
Consultants. Professor Gordon Murray, 
legendary cor designer. Bob Moinworing, 
Shell Lubricants Technology Manager 
for Innovation. 


Visit us at 
www.shell.com/ projectm 




What will you do when everything 
is as smart as your phone? 



Why Wait 


When we connected the phone to the Internet, 
the phone became smart. When our 

next inventions connect billions more 
things, life will be even smarter. 


TM 


#WhyWait to join the discussion 
Oualcomm.com/WhyWait 
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